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ibducattng  for  QJreedom 


MILTON    BENNION 

HPhe  word  freedom,  like  some  other  popular  terms  in 
common  use,  has  a  variety  of  meanings.  On  this 
account,  unless  clearly  denned  whenever  used,  it  only 
confuses  thought  and  may  foster  practices  that  are 
destructive  of  real  freedom.  A  person  may  be  free 
from  restraints  imposed  by  his  fellowmen,  yet  a  slave 
to  his  own  appetites  and  passions.  To  be  master  of 
one's  own  thought  and  conduct — spiritual  and  moral 
freedom — is  most  worthwhile.  This  should  be  a  major 
purpose  of  all  education.  Such  freedom,  once  attained, 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  individual  by  any  external 
force.  It  is  properly  designated  in  ethics  as  developing 
personality,  helping  the  individual  to  become  a  person. 
Plants  and  the  lower  animals  are  individuals  but  they 
haven't  the  capacity  to  become  persons.  Perfection  of 
personality  means  to  bring  the  life  of  the  individual 
into  harmony  with  the  lives  of  other  persons.  Thus 
the  individual  life  is  made  to  serve  the  greatest  social 
good. 

So  long  as  there  are  in  a  community  individuals  who 
have  not  attained  moral  freedom,  some  kinds  of  re- 
straints frequently  have  to  be  imposed,  both  for  the 
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good  of  the  individual  and  also  for  the  protection  of 
society.  These  restraints  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  case  of  juveniles  by  providing  maximum  opportu- 
nities for  wholesome  activities.  It  is  the  joint  responsi- 
bility of  the  family,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the 
local  community  to  insure  provision  for  such  activi- 
ties. This  is  true  everywhere;  the  need,  however,  of 
such  co-operation  is  intensified  as  families  become 
dwellers  in  town  and  cities.  It  is  readily  recognized  that 
an  individual  cannot  live  a  moral  life  in  isolation. 
People  are  not  so  ready  to  recognize  that  under  mod- 
ern conditions  this  is  also  true  of  families.  They  are  the 
most  essential  units  in  any  community  and,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  co-operate  in  fostering  the  common 
good  for  all.  To  the  extent  that  this  community  in- 
terest and  responsibility  is  extended  and  intensified 
education  for  freedom  will  be  successful  and  the  need 
of  jails  and  penitentiaries  will  be  reduced.  These  are 
maintained  only  for  the  protection  of  society  and,  if 
possible,  reform  of  criminals. 

Acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  alone  is  far 
from  insuring  moral  freedom.  These  phases  of  educa- 
tion are,  of  course,  very  important;  they  are,  however, 
in  themselves  no  guarantee  of  moral  or  spiritual  free- 
dom. Throughout  the  history  of  education  from  the 
ancient  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  our 
own  times  attention  has  been  given,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  importance  of  character  as  an  essential  purpose 
of  all  education,  Within  a  generation  the  recognition 
of  character  development  as  the  major  objective  of 
education  has  been  intensified.  This  is  especially  true 
of  both  public  and  private  education  in  America.  The 
complexity  of  the  problem  requires  that  this  objective 
enter  into  every  phase  of  education  and  that  every 
parent,  teacher,  church  worker,  and  citizen  should 
be  contributing  toward  this  end.  Vocational  educa- 
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tion,  for  instance,  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  every 
legitimate  vocation  is  a  means  of  social  service  and 
should  be  practiced  with  that  purpose  as  foremost. 
Financial  reward  as  means  of  making  a  living  and  meet- 
ing one's  material  obligations  is,  of  course,  necessary, 
but  cannot  properly  be  claimed  apart  from  honest  and 
efficient  service  rendered.  Vocational  education,  while 
a  necessary  part,  is  but  one  phase  of  education  for 
character.  The  civic  and  religious  obligations  of  every 
individual  call  for  development  of  his  intelligence,  and 
acquisition  of  knowledge  of  history,  biography,  the 
social  sciences  and  other  branches  of  learning  that  will 
help  him  to  foresee  possible  consequences,  both  indi- 
vidual and  social,  of  his  conduct.  Along  with  this  must 
go  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  God  and  fellowmen.  This 
calls  for  exercise  of  necessary  self-restraint,  industry, 
and  unselfish,  intelligent  service  toward  realizing  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  good  of  all.  This  will  help 
each  individual  to  realize  his  own  moral  and  spiritual 
freedom.  He  alone  with  the  help  of  God  must  ulti- 
mately be  responsible  for  this. 


cJhe  CJoundatton  Says  — 


LET'S  HAVE  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  ALCOHOL" 


HPhis  very  commendable  and  trust- 
worthy magazine  is  published 
by  American  Business  Men's  Re- 
search Foundation,  53  W7  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Suite  534,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
It  brings  to  the  attention  of  busi- 
ness men  the  great  loss  suffered  by 
them  on  account  of  the  vast  sums 
of  the   consumer's   money   that 


is 


being  diverted  from  socially  useful 
business  to  the  purchase  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  There  is  also  the 
problem  of  reducing  industrial  pro- 
duction on  account  of  excessive 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 
by  employees. 

Under  the  caption,  "For  Good  or 
Evil:    Thirteen    Years    of    Repeal. 
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Authentic  Comparisons — Read  and      peal,  it  had  declined  to  $9,336,240, 
Decide,"    the    following   facts   are 
among  those  cited: 

"  1 .  Is  there  more  drinking  or  less? 
In  1934  (first  year  of  Repeal)  per 
capita  consumption  was  10.53  gal- 
lons. In  1945,  it  had  increased  to 
20.25  gallons  per  capita. 

"2.  Has  drunkenness  been  re- 
duced? In  1932  (last  Prohibition 
year)  arrests  for  drunkenness  were 
1,019.6  per  100,000.  In  1945,  the 
F.B.I.  Crime  Statistics  show  arrests 
for  drunkenness  per  100,000  to  be 
1,946.6. 

"4.  Has  respect  for  law  increased 
or  lessened?  The  saloon — more  than 
407,000  of  them — is  back  in  poli- 
tics, aligned  with  the  most  unde- 
sirable elements  .  .  .  Obscured  win- 
dows, low  lights,  illegal  dancing, 
gambling,  selling  to  drunkards,  sell- 
ing to  under-age  children,  and  many 
other  law  violations,  were  found  in 
75  per  cent  of  Chicago's  7,000  sa- 
loons investigated  by  a  government 
financed,  independent  investigation. 

"5.  Have  other  blessings  prom- 
ised by  those  favoring  Repeal  been 
kept?  'The  saloon  will  not  return!' 
There  are  more  than  407,000  of 
them. 

l6.  Did    Repeal    make    business 


000. 

"Assets  of  Savings  and  Loan  as- 
sociations increased  under  Prohibi- 
tion from  $2,033,000,000  in  1920, 
to  $7,082,000,000  in  1930.  Under 
Repeal,  they  gradually  declined  to 
$6,364,000,000  in  1944. 

"11.  Liquor  Advertising.  More 
money  has  been  spent  in  the  ten- 
year  repeal  period  for  liquor  adver- 
tising (more  than  $100,000,000  in 
1945,  alone)  than  all  political  par- 
ties have  probably  expended  since 
the  founding  of  the  Republic  to  edu- 
cate the  voters  in  the  merits  of  the 
contending  political  parties  and  the 
merits  of  the  principal  candidates 
for  the  President. 

"12.  Advertising  Objectives. 
Studying  thousands  of  liquor  adver- 
tisements in  the  first  ten  years  of 
Repeal,  their  general  purpose  boils 
down  to  one  of  three  things:  (1) 
Start  non-drinkers  to  drinking;  (2) 
Turn  moderate  drinkers  into  im- 
moderate drinkers ;  ( 3 )  Give  the  al- 
coholic stimulus  to  drink  all  he  can 
buy.  There  was  no  liquor  advertis- 
ing permitted  during  the  prohibition 
period  1920-1933." 

In    addition    to    publishing    the 


better?  Under  Prohibition,  new  life      magazine  this  Research  Foundation 


insurance  written  increased  from 
$6,960,168,000  in  1920,  to  $12,- 
75 1,428,000  in  1929.  As  late  as  1944 
(latest  figure  available) ,  under  Re- 


orders for  sale  posters,  cartoons, 
pamphlets,  and  books  containing  re- 
liable information  concerning  the 
problem  of  liquor  consumption. 


♦ » 


Alcohol  is  very  definitely  a  depressant,  not  in  the  least  a  stimulant 
though  the  general  public  still  thinks  that  it  is  a  stimulant.  Alcohol  was 
once  an  important  medicine  but  it  is  such  no  longer.  At  present  there  is 
no  disease  symptom  for  which  some  other  drugs  are  not  more  suitable. 
— The  International  Student 
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'T'he  Instructor  pays  tribute  this 
month  to  a  great  missionary 
and  helpful  friend  of  the  Sunday 
Schools.  Throughout  his  long  term 
as  president  of  the  Southern  States 
Mission  he  promoted  Sunday  Schools 
wherever  possible,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  instruction  of  converts  to 
the  Church,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
friendly  association  with  neighbors 
who  were  not  members.  Where  con- 
verts in  any  locality  were  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  organize  a  branch  he 
advised  establishing  a  home  Sunday 
School.  Children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  their  parents'  consent, 
were  invited  to  become  regular  at- 
tendants at  the  Latter-day  Saint 
Sunday  School;  in  this  way  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  restored 
gospel.  This  friendly  association  of 
neighbors  commonly  broke  down 
prejudice,  where  it  existed,  and 
opened  the  way  for  fair  presentation 
of  the  gospel  to  parents  as  well  as 
to  their  children.  Brother  Callis 
found  this  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  carrying  on  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church. 

After  his  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve, 
Elder  Callis  in  touring  the  missions 
continued  his  activities  in  behalf  of 
Sunday  Schools  and  took  great  sat- 
isfaction in  observing  how  often  a 
Sunday  School  begun  under  most 
humble  circumstances  had  grown  in- 
to a  thriving  branch  of  the  Church. 


In  the  Southern  States  Mission 
the  Sunday  School  work  has  been 
fostered  by  all  the  successors  of  El- 
der Callis.  It  is  recently  reported 
that  there  are  in  the  mission  109 
Sunday  Schools,  with  a  membership 
of  6,340;  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  geographical  area  of 
the  mission  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  creation  of  new  missions  in  ter- 
ritory once  included  in  the  mission 
presided  over  by  Elder  Callis. 

In  his  visits  to  organized  stakes 
whenever  he  learned  of  families 
that  lived  too  far  from  a  ward  meet- 
ing house  to  be  regular  attendants 
there  he  recommended  that  these 
isolated  members  establish  a  home 
Sunday  School,  even  though  it  might 
be  for  one  family  only;  thus  his 
great  missionary  work  has  gone  on 
and  may  continue  to  do  so  without 
limit. 

In  all  of  Elder  Callis's  church 
work  and  his  association  with  his 
fellow  men  he  was  noted  for  his 
sympathy  for  the  most  humble 
members  of  the  community,  espe- 
cially the  underprivileged  and  the 
unfortunate.  He  was  also,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  years,  open 
minded  toward  newly  discovered 
truth  and  sympathetic  with  the 
problems  of  the  younger  generation 
— a  most  sincere  friend  of  youth 
who  have  need  of  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  their 
elders.  — Milton  Bennion 
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HOWARD   R.   DRIGGS 


IV.  ALONG   THE  "SUNFLOWER  TRAIL"   ACROSS  NEBRASKA 


Come  years  ago,  when  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide  an  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
coin  was  being  considered  by  a  con- 
gressional committee,  Senator  Reed 
Smoot  offered  a  suggestion  to  the 
effect  that  the  old  Mormon  Trail, 
with  perhaps  other  famed  highways 
of  history,  be  included  in  the  mea- 
sure. One  of  the  leaders  from  Ne- 
braska present,  favoring  the  propo- 
sition, then  told  something  of  the 
close  relation  of  the  old  Mormon 
Trail  to  his  state  and  added  an  in- 
teresting legend  he  had  carried  from 
boyhood  concerning  that  pathway 
of  the  pioneers. 

"It  bears  the  name  with  some  of 
us  Nebraskans,"  he  said,  in  essence, 
"of  'The  Sunflower  Trail'  because 
these  cheery  flowers  make  a  border 
along  that  old  roadway  in  some 
places  for  miles.  From  this  fact  the 
story  has  come  that  the  exiled  Mor- 
mons, when  following  this  trail, 
scattered  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower 
that  they  might  blossom  into  a  way 
of  hope  and  promise  for  those  that 
followed." 

Earliest  contacts  our  pioneers  had 
with  Nebraska  are  suggested  by  this 
fanciful  yet  meaningful  story.  It 
was  "a  way  of  hope  and  promise" 
that  they  marked  across  that  now 
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thriving  state,  not  alone  for  the  Mor- 
mons but  for  other  folk.  Along  the 
north  side  of  the  helpful  Platte 
River,  flowing,  most  fortunately  for 
these  home-seekers,  some  hundreds 
of  miles  west  to  east,  their  ox-drawn 
caravans  made  their  way. 

All  the  region  they  traversed  be- 
tween the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  was,  in  1846-47, 
Indian  territory.  For  the  privilege 
of  using  what  the  Indian  tribes 
called  by  the  mystical  name,  "Big 
Medicine  Road,"  our  government 
paid  annuities  to  these  redmen.  This 
helped  to  keep  hostilities  somewhat 
in  check,  but  did  not,  of  course,  pre- 
vent all  the  tragedies  along  the  trail. 

Vital  contact  of  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple with  Nebraska  came  with  the 
calling  of  the  Battalion  and  the 
founding  of  Winter  Quarters.  This 
settlement,  the  first  to  be  established 
by  Anglo-Saxon  folk  within  the 
boundaries  of  what  became  Nebras- 
ka, was,  as  its  name  implied,  just  a 
temporary  place  of  abode.  For  the 
winter  of  1 846-47,  however,  it  was 
a  sizable,  busy  town,  some  thousands 
having  been  gathered  there  to  en- 
dure a  difficult  winter. 

A  first  step  towards  developing 
the  place  was  to  gain  consent  of 
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the  Omaha  Indians  on  whose  reser- 
vation it  was  to  be  located.  Gov- 
ernmental permission  had,  with  the 
enlistment  of  the  Mormon  Battalion, 
been  secured;  but  President  Young, 
with  due  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  the  redmen,  presented  the  matter 
before  the  Omahas  in  council  as- 
sembled. In  effect  he  said: 

"We  are  on  our  journey  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  United  States  has 
called  on  us  for  soldiers  and  left  us 
without  teamsters,  and  with  your 
permission  we  would  like  to  winter 
with  you.  We  can  do  you  good.  We 
will  repair  your  guns  and  make  a 
farm  for  you,  and  aid  you  in  other 
ways  .  .  .  Can  you  furnish  some- 
one who  will  watch  our  cattle  and 
keep  them  safe?  Have  you  any  ob- 
jections to  our  getting  timber, 
building  houses  and  staying  here 
until  spring  or  longer?  .  .  .  Are  you 
willing  that  we  should  sow  wheat 
here  this  fall  and  plant  corn  next 
year?  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  ex- 
press yourselves  freely  on  these  sub- 
jects." 

In  response  Chief  Elk  of  the  Oma- 
has said  in  part: 

"My  son,  thou  hast  spoken  well. 
I  have  all  thou  hast  said  in  my  heart 
...  I  hope  we  will  be  friends.  You 
may  stay  on  these  lands  two  years 
or  more.  Our  young  men  may  watch 
your  cattle.  We  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  trade  with  us.  We  will 
warn  you  of  danger  from  other  In- 
dians." 

With  these  amicable  arrange- 
ments made,  the  pioneers  set  vigor- 
ously at  work  to  provide  as  com- 
fortable homes  as  they  could  before 


winter  set  in.  Over  the  hills  rising 
just  west  of  the  Missouri,  cabins, 
dugouts,  and  covered  wagon  shelters 
began  speedily  to  rise.  A  community 
numbering  between  four  and  five 
thousand  was  soon  developed  and 
organized  after  the  Mormon  pattern 
into  wards — twenty-two  of  them. 
Bishops  at  the  head  of  these,  spirit- 
ually minded,  practical  leaders,  were 
fathers  of  their  flocks,  and  much 
wisdom,  inspiration  and  hard  work 
it  required  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  suffering  through  that 
first  tragic  year. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  an 
advance  group  of  the  pioneers  under 
Newel  Knight  had  gone  ahead  into 
other  Indian  territory  within  Ne- 
braska before  the  general  halt  was 
ordered  on  the  banks  of  the  "Old 
Muddy."  This  little  group,  unable 
to  return  to  the  main  body  of 
Latter-day  Saints  that  fall,  found 
haven  with  a  band  of  friendly  Ponca 
Indians.  During  the  winter  their 
beloved  leader,  Newel  Knight, 
passed  away,  and  when  spring  of 
1847  came,  his  heroic  wife  returned 
to  Kanesville  with  her  children  to 
carry  on  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney into  the  Valleys  of  the  Moun- 
tains. 

During  later  years,  when  her  son 
Jesse  had  grown  to  leadership  and 
affluence  in  Utah,  he  returned  with 
one  of  the  pioneers  who  had  win- 
tered in  the  Ponca  country,  to  find 
the  grave  of  Newel  Knight.  All  that 
was  left  to  mark  the  spot  was  ashes 
of  their  fires.  Yet  a  stately  monu- 
ment was  erected  there  near  Nio- 
brara in  tribute  to  this  fallen  leader 
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— a  close  associate  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  first  bishop  of 
the  church  in  Kirtland,  Ohio. 

Winter  Quarters  was  likewise  the 
scene  of  tragedy.  Some  hundreds  of 
those  who  lived  there,  mainly  chil- 
dren and  older  folk,  passed  away 
during  that  first  hard  winter.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  ones  remain- 
ing were  generally  glad  to  be  on  the 
trail  leading  westward  when  spring 
opened  the  way.  Most  of  those  un- 
prepared to  make  the  long  journey, 
recrossed  the  Missouri  and  settled 
in  and  about  old  Kanesville  to  fur- 
ther their  preparations  for  the  trek 
later  into  another  homeland  beyond 
the  Rockies. 

For  a  few  years,  however,  Winter 
Quarters,  reduced  to  something  of 
a  "ghost  town"  was  kept  as  an  out- 
fitting post.  Trains  of  covered  wag- 
ons made  up  of  pioneers  gathered 
from  Iowa,  or  brought  by  steam- 
boat up  the  Missouri  to  Winter 
Quarters  were  organized  there  and 
set  forward  into  the  West.  Such  ex- 
perienced men  as  John  Brown,  who 
had  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  plains, 
were  given  charge  of  the  buying  of 
oxen  and  wagons  and  other  neces- 
sary equipment  for  the  caravans. 
These  were  used  chiefly  for  folk 
coming  from  overseas  to  join  with 
the  Saints  in  the  Land  of  Zion  being 
developed  in  the  "tops  of  the  moun- 
tains." 

With  the  establishing  of  Nebras- 
ka City,  farther  down  the  Missouri, 
a  more  favorable  point  for  organiz- 
ing such  covered  wagon  trains,  Win- 
ter Quarters  was  finally  abandoned. 
Many  of  the  Mormon  emigrants 
then  used  Nebraska  City  as  their 
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starting  point  for  the  trip  across  the 
plains.  Freighting  from  the  Missouri 
to  Salt  Lake  Valley  also  helped  to 
keep  the  old  trail  to  the  valleys 
smoking  with  the  dust  of  many  cara- 
vans. 

Increased  demand  for  goods  in  the 
developing  farther  west  in  time 
brought  the  Union  Pacific — first  of 
the  railroads  to  be  built  into  the 
Valleys  of  the  Mountains.  Begin- 
ning at  its  eastern  terminus,  Council 
Bluffs  (old  Kanesville)  and  with  its 
main  offices  in  Omaha,  which  now 
includes  Winter  Quarters,  this  pio- 
neer line  followed  in  large  part  the 
old  Mormon  Trail  across  Nebraska. 
It  entered  Utah  through  the  his- 
toric Echo  Canyon. 

Our  leaders  warmly  encouraged 
the  great  railroad-building  enter- 
prise. The  organization  which  pro- 
moted the  line,  indeed,  was  incor- 
porated in  Utah.  Some  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  roadbed  was  con- 
structed under  a  contract  taken  for 
our  people  by  President  Brigham 
Young.  It  was  another  great  means, 
this  bringing  of  the  "iron  horse," 
towards  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion westward. 

Further,  it  kept  our  pioneers  more 
closely  linked  with  the  growing  state 
of  Nebraska.  Memories  of  their 
stay  in  that  realm  are  treasured 
ones.  Within  recent  years,  with  the 
making  of  a  memorial  park  of  the 
old  cemetery  at  Winter  Quarters, 
with  the  placing  there  of  a  monu- 
ment by  the  Daughters  of  the  Am- 
erican Revolution,  together  with 
the  dedication  of  a  statue  by  Avard 
Fairbanks,  the  touching  story  has 
been  impressed  on  all  America. 


HOW    OUR    PIONEERS    HELPED    TO    ADD    NEW    STARS    TO    OUR    FLAG 


Another  spot,  widely  known  and 
kept  in  the  hearts  of  many  Ameri- 
cans, is  the  grave  of  Rebecca  Win- 
ters near  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska. 
When  this  Mormon  mother  died  on 
the  trail  in  1852,  her  grave  was 
marked  by  a  wagon  tire.  About  fifty 
years  later  surveyers  of  the  Burling- 
ton Railroad  laying  out  their  line 
along  the  old  Mormon  Trail, 
chanced  to  run  their  line  right  over 
this  grave. 


That  evening  in  the  home  of 
President  Heber  J.  Grant,  whose 
wife,  Augusta  Winters  Grant,  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Rebecca  Winters, 
the  son  of  this  Mormon  mother  read 
of  the  finding  of  the  grave.  Immed- 
iately a  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
thoughtful  surveyer,  telling  who 
the  mother  was.  He  went  back  for 
some  miles  and  changed  the  survey 
to  miss  the  mother's  grave. 

Relatives   provided  a  monument 


Grave  of  Rebecca  Winters  near  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska 


The  foreman  of  this  party  related 
to  the  writer  a  few  years  ago  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  that  he  saw  the 
wagon  tire,  half  bent  to  the  ground, 
possibly  by  buffalo  herds,  and  read 
its  simple  inscription,  "Rebecca 
Winters,  age  50."  Then  with  appre- 
ciation of  pioneer  mothers,  he  tele- 
graphed word  of  the  discovery  to 
the  Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake. 


of  Utah  granite,  properly  inscribed, 
to  place  by  the  old  wagon  tire  which 
so  faithfully  had  preserved  the  rec- 
ord. At  the  base  of  the  monument 
were  carved  these  lines  from  "Come, 
Come,  Ye  Saints." 

"And  should  we  die  before  our 

journey's  through, 
Happy  day,  all  is  well, 

— more  on  page  191 
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ORSON   PRATT 


IV.  THE  FIRST  FIVE  YEARS  OF  HIS  APOSTLESHIP 


Plight  days  following  his  ordina- 
tion  as  an  Apostle  on  April  26, 
1835,  Orson  Pratt  left  Kirtland  to 
engage  in  missionary  work  in  New 
York  state.  It  was  November  15th 
of  that  year  before  these  activities 
were  completed  and  he  was  able  to 
return  to  Kirtland  and  enjoy  the 
association  with  his  Prophet.  Two 
weeks  following  his  arrival  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Church  he  re- 
corded that  he  was  teaching  an  eve- 
ning grammar  school,  as  well  as 
pursuing  his  biblical  and  other  scrip- 
tural studies. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous 
Church  activities  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, Orson  persisted  in  his  quest 
for  knowledge.  He  accepted  the 
statements  found  in  Doctrine  and 
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Covenants  88:78-81  and  118  as 
personal  challenges  for  mental  im- 
provement and  commenced  the  for- 
mation of  study  habits  that  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  end  of  his 
mortal  life.  The  brethren  at  Kirt- 
land were  aware  of  their  need  for 
greater  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
Bible  and  in  a  more  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  its  teachings  and 
were  making  preparations  for  the 
study  of  Hebrew.  Orson  entered 
wholeheartedly  into  this  activity  and 
acquiring  a  Hebrew  textbook,  com- 
menced its  study  without  a  teacher. 
So  diligently  did  he  pursue  this  work 
that  he  had  acquired  a  grasp  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Hebrew  before  he 
had  received  any  formal  instruction. 
At  this  time  he  commenced  to  as- 
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sert  an  independence  of  mind  that 
revealed  the  strong  character  he 
possessed  as  well  as  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  held  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  correct.  An  incident  from  the 
records  of  the  Church  illustrate  this 
characteristic,  as  well  as  the  cour- 
age he  possessed  to  oppose  even  those 
who  were  his  superiors  in  the 
Church,  when  he  was  convinced  that 
he  was  in  the  right. 

While  waiting  for  a  Hebrew 
teacher  to  be  employed  the  brethren 
gathered  together  and  read  Hebrew 
for  their  mutual  development.  On 
January  5,  1833,  the  Prophet  re- 
corded: 

"Attended  the  Hebrew  school . . . 
Had  some  debate  with  Elder  Orson 
Pratt  concerning  the  pronunciation 
of  a  Hebrew  letter.  He  manifested 
a  stubborn  spirit,  at  which  I  was 
much  grieved."1 

The  following  day  this  entry 
appears: 

"Attended  school  and  spent  most 
of  the  forenoon  in  settling  the  un- 
pleasant feelings  that  existed  in  the 
breast  of  Elder  Orson  Pratt.  After 
much  controversy,  he  confessed  his 
fault  at  entering  into  any  contro- 
versy concerning  so  small  a  matter 
as  the  sound  of  a  Hebrew  letter,  and 
asked  the  forgiveness  of  the  whole 
school,  and  was  cheerfully  forgiven 
by  them.  .  .  "2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Orson 
did  not  admit  that  he  was  mistaken, 
but  rather  that  it  was  improper  to 
have  made  such  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  matter.  B.  H.  Roberts 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Prophet 

^History  of  the  Church,  II,  p.  356. 


Joseph,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
great  leaders  who  become  impatient 
with  the  lethargy  of  the  masses,  had 
a  strong  tendency  toward  autocra- 
cy which  he  felt  was  necessary  in 
order  to  expedite  his  work.3  Orson 
Pratt  admired  and  loved  the  Proph- 
et, yet  would  not  bow  to  him  in 
non-Church  matters  where  he  felt 
his  judgment  to  be  as  reliable  as 
that  of  the  Prophet.  This  character- 
istic of  Elder  Pratt  ultimately  led  to 
a  severe  disagreement  with  the 
Prophet  that  cost  him  his  standing 
in  the  Church  a  few  years  later. 

On  January  26th,  1836,  Profes- 
sor Joshua  Seixas  of  Hudson  Semi- 
nary commenced  to  teach  Hebrew 
in  Kirtland  and  when  the  class 
closed  on  March  29  th,  Orson  re- 
ceived a  "Certificate  of  Proficiency" 
from  him,  attesting  that  he  was 
qualified  to  teach  elementary  He- 
brew. While  this  appears  to  be  an 
almost  impossible  accomplishment, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Orson 
was  a  most  unusual  person  and  was 
possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of 
concentration.  Wilford  Woodruff 
who  went  on  a  mission  to  Britain 
with  him  wrote: 

"I  have  never  known  the  winds  on 
the  mighty  ocean  to  toss  the  vessel 
too  much — and  we  have  been  in 
storms — when  Orson  Pratt  could 
not  sit  calmly  on  the  deck  or  in  his 
room  and  study  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics or  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."4 

During  the  journey  of  the  pioneer 
vanguard  to  the  valley  of  the  Great 

3A   Comprehensive  History   of  the   Church, 

Vol.   II,  p.   359 
''Cowley,  Prophets  and  Patriarchs,  pp.  203, 
204. 
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Salt  Lake  some  of  the  brethren  com- 
menced to  forget  their  religious 
callings  and  Brigham  Young  was 
forced  to  reprimand  them  for  their 
worldly  conduct.  On  May  29,  1847, 
he  preached  a  strong  sermon  on  re- 
pentance from  such  conduct.  When 
he  had  concluded,  Orson  Pratt  spoke 
to  the  company,  saying: 

"Much  good  advise  has  been  given 
to  teach  us  how  we  may  spend  our 
time  profitably — by  prayer,  medi- 
tation, etc. — but  there  is  another 
idea  which  I  want  to  add:  There  are 
many  good  books  in  the  camp  and 
worlds  of  knowledge  before  us, 
which  we  have  not  attained,  and,  if 
the  brethren  would  devote  all  their 
leisure  time  to  seeking  after  knowl- 
edge, they  would  never  need  to  say, 
they  had  nothing  to  pass  away  their 
time.  If  we  could  spend  twenty- 
three  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in 
gaining  knowledge,  and  only  sleep 
one  hour,  all  the  days  of  our  lives, 
there  would  be  worlds  of  knowledge 
in  store  yet  for  us  to  learn. 

"I  know  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
our  minds  to  diligent  and  constant 
study,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  all 
at  once,  but  by  steady  practice  and 
perseverance  we  shall  become  habit- 
ual to  it,  and  it  will  become  a  plea- 
sure to  us.  I  would  recommend  to 
the  brethren,  besides  prayer  and 
obedience,  to  seek  after  knowledge 
continually,  and  it  will  help  us  to 
overcome  our  follies  and  nonsense. 
We  shall  have  no  time  for  it."B 

This  statement  is  typical  of  this 
remarkable  person — even  amidst  the 
hardships  of  the  journey  to  the  west 

BRecorded  by  William  Clayton. 
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he  did  not  relax  his  mental  efforts 
but  continued  to  study  both  world- 
ly learning  and  the  scriptures. 

Orson  Pratt  made  an  entry  in  his 
writings  concerning  this  winter  of 
1835-1836  that  is  extremely  valu- 
able for  its  historical  implications. 
In  addition  to  teaching  an  evening 
grammar  school,  and  studying  He- 
brew, he  says  "This  was  also  the 
winter  and  spring  of  our  endow- 
ments in  the  Kirtland  Temple." 
From  this  statement  it  is  obvious 
that  some  type  of  endowment  cere- 
monies were  conducted  in  this  new 
edifice  at  that  early  date. 

The  months  of  April  and  May 
found  Orson  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  "West  Canada."  He  had 
scarcely  returned  to  Kirtland  from 
this  mission  when  he  was  called  on 
another  mission  to  visit  the  branches 
in  New  York  state.  While  so  en- 
gaged he  married  Sarah  M.  Bates  on 
July  4,  1836,  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
New  York,  whom  he  had  baptized 
the  previous  year  when  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  that  area.  Re- 
turning to  Kirtland  with  his  bride 
in  October  he  secured  a  dwelling 
place  and  labored  for  his  support. 
Characteristically,  he  employed  his 
leisure  time  with  study  and  passed 
over  this  winter  with  this  state- 
ment: 

"Toward  the  last  of  Autumn,  I 
commenced  the  study  of  algebra 
without  a  teacher,  occupying  leisure 
hours  in  the  evening.  I  soon  went 
through  Day's  Algebra."6 

Elder  Pratt  labored  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kirtland  during  the  spring  and 

8Deseret  News  VIII,  p.  65. 
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summer,  and  after  their  first  son, 
Orson  Pratt,  Jr.,  was  born,  made 
plans  to  locate  his  little  family  at 
Henderson,  Ohio.  This  was  effected 
in  August,  and  shortly  afterward 
he  again  went  on  a  mission  to  New 
York.  In  the  spring  he  returned  to 
Henderson  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing his  wife  and  baby  to  New  York 
with  him,  where  he  was  functioning 
as  president  of  a  large  branch  of  the 
Church.  With  vigor  he  commenced 
the  work  of  his  missionary  calling 
in  New  York  but  it  was  to  be  of 
short  duration. 

The  situation  of  the  Saints  in 
Missouri  was  becoming  more  serious 
and  Orson  received  an  urgent  call 
from  Joseph  Smith  to  hurry  to  Far 
West,  Missouri  to  assist  them  in 
their  struggle  with  the  Missouri 
mobocrats.  They  sailed  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans  and  reached 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  about  the  middle 
of  November.  Ice  prevented  river 
transportation  beyond  this  point, 
and  as  the  Saints  were  already  hurry- 
ing out  of  the  state,  Orson  con- 
cluded to  remain  in  St.  Louis,  during 
the  winter.  In  his  journal  he  wrote: 
".  .  .  went  to  work  with  my  hands 
during  the  winter." 

When  the  spring  of  1839  arrived, 
Brother  Pratt  moved  his  family  to 
Quincy,  Illinois  where  they  joined 
the  other  exiles  from  Missouri.  Or- 
son was  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  his  Brother  Parley  who  had  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  jail 
at  Columbia,  Missouri,  but  had  not 
been  allowed  to  escape  as  the  other 
incarcerated  Church  leaders  had. 
Orson  went  to  Columbia  in  April 
and  visited  with  Parley  and   then 


consulted  the  civil  authorities,  urg- 
ing that  his  case  be  disposed  of. 
Again  in  May  he  repeated  this  pro- 
cedure, but  it  was  obvious  that  the 
authorities  did  not  intend  to  take 
any  action  and  it  appeared  that 
Parley  would  be  held  indefinitely. 
When  legal  means  for  securing  jus- 
tice had  failed,  Orson  devised  a  plan 
for  aiding  Parley  to  escape  from  his 
imprisonment.  On  July  4th,  while 
the  populace  was  engaged  in  a  bois- 
terous and  drunken  celebration  of 
Independence  Day,  through  a  dar- 
ing plan  Orson  effected  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  jail.  Of  this  incident 
he  wrote:  "Was  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God  in  delivering  my 
brother  Parley  from  prison."7 

The  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  had 
been  called  to  do  missionary  work 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  obedience 
to  this  Orson  and  Parley,  having 
settled, their  families  at  Nauvoo,  de- 
parted for  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  on 
August  29,  1839.  They  preached  in 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  New 
York  and  on  March  1840  embarked 
on  the  "Patrick  Henry"  for  Liver- 
pool, accompanied  by  some  others 
of  the  Twelve.  Reaching  Liverpool, 
the  Members  of  the  Twelve  separat- 
ed and  Scotland  was  designated  as 
Elder  Pratt's  field  of  labor.  At  Edin- 
burgh he  met  much  opposition  but 
persisted  in  his  endeavors  and  in  the 
early  autumn  published  a  pamphlet 
he  had  written  under  the  title:  "Re- 
markable Visions  and  the  Late  Dis- 
covery of  Ancient  American  Re- 
cords." This  was  his  first  publica- 
tion   and    proved    popular    to    the 

— more  on  page  168 

7Deseret  News  VIII,  p.  66. 
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f  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
the  brethren  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  poor  Saints  from  the 
State  of  Missouri,  which  was  effec- 
tually accomplished. 

With  my  father  and  family,  in  a 
little  wagon  with  two  horses,  and 
what  was  left  of  our  effects  I  moved 
to  Quincy.  It  was  heartrending  to 
see  the  suffering  of  thousands  driven 
from  their  homes  under  the  exter- 
minating order  of  Lilburn  W.  Boggs, 
Governor  of  Missouri.  We  suffered 
considerably  on  the  journey,  but 
much  less  than  others,  as  we  seemed 
to  make  better  calculations.  My 
father's  health  was  very  feeble  and 
his  feet  sore  for  a  long  time.  I  ex- 
posed myself  whenever  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Saints. 
We  moved  28  miles  north  of  Quin- 
cy, as  father  prophesied  that  the 
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Saints  would  go  north.  I  went  to 
splitting  white  oak  rails  for  a  Camp- 
bellite  named  Harry  P.  Crawford, 
for  seventy-five  cents  a  hundred, 
and  took  my  pay  in  corn  at  37/2 
cents  per  bushel.  It  was  all  I  could 
do,  the  timber  being  tough  and  I 
was  not  accustomed  to  making 
rails,  to  earn  enough  to  feed  our- 
selves and  stock,  which  consisted 
of  two  horses  and  two  cows.  But 
as  the  grass  began  to  start  and 
Brother  William  A.  Hickman  gave 
me  five  dollars  to  procure  a  little 
provisions,  I  ploughed  and  prepared 
for  planting  1 3  acres  of  land,  which 
we  rented  from  Mr.  McMahn. 

Wednesday,  April  17.  On  the 
17th  of  April  I  attended  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Saints  at  Quincy,  and 
my  appointment  to  the  Apostleship 
by  Joseph  Smith  was  presented  to 
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the  Church  by  President  Brigham 
Young  and  sanctioned,  Elder  Rey- 
nolds Cahoon  remarking  there  had 
been  so  much  apostasy  among  the 
Twelve  that  he  hoped  the  Saints 
would  exercise  faith  to  keep  this  one 
from  flying  the  track.  I  accompa- 
nied President  Young  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Quorum  to  Far  West.  We 
arrived  there  before  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  26  th  of  April, 
1839.  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
myself  were  then  ordained  under 
the  hands  of  the  Twelve,  Brigham 
Young  being  mouth  over  Brother 
Woodruff  and  Heber  C.  Kimball 
over  me,  on  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Temple.  We  recommenced  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple  by  laying  a 
large  stone,  and  then  took  leave  of 
the  Saints  on  the  ground,  about 
twenty  in  number,  and  started  on 
our  mission  to  the  nations. 

This  movement  so  astonished  the 
mob,  that  a  number  of  families  who 
had  come  to  settle  on  our  vacant 
farms  left  the  country.  I  returned 
to  Quincy,  visited  Brother  Joseph 
at  Judge  Cleveland's,  being  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  him  since  his  escape 
from  the  hands  of  the  cursed  Mis- 
souri mobbers.  I  attended  the  gene- 
ral conference  at  the  Presbyterian 
camp  ground  and  was  acknowledged 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  by  the 
conference. 

Joseph  moved  up  to  Commerce, 
now  Nauvoo.  I  went  up  to  look  out 
a  place  for  my  father  and  found 
Joseph  engaged  running  the  line  of 
Bain  Street.  I  returned  to  Green 
Plains,  where  my  father  resided,  and 
then  went  to  Quincy.  Joseph  called 
on  me  to  preach  on  the  steps  of  the 


Committee  house.  Several  thousand 
people  were  present.  President  Rig- 
don  had  given  out  an  appointment 
to  preach  at  Gait's  school  house  3 
miles  north  of  Quincy.  A  great 
number  of  Campbellite  preachers 
came  to  oppose  him.  As  Elder  Rig- 
don  could  not  go,  he  sent  me  to  fill 
his  appointment.  The  Christian  trus- 
tees had  locked  the  school  house, 
although  it  was  a  public  preaching 
place,  which,  however,  did  us  but 
little  harm,  as  there  were  three  times 
as  many  as  the  house  could  hold.  I 
preached  and  the  Campbellites  con- 
cluded not  to  make  an  attack,  al- 
though urged  to  by  some  Baptists 
who  knew  their  plans. 

I  left  my  father  and  mother, 
brother  and  sister  in  tears  at  Green 
Plains,  and  went  to  Commerce,  ex- 
pecting to  accompany  my  brethren 
of  the  Twelve  to  England.  When 
I  arrived  I  found  great  numbers  of 
the  brethren  lying  sick.  Joseph  told 
me  and  Don  Carlos  to  begin  at  his 
house  and  lay  hands  on  every  sick 
person,  rebuke  their  diseases  and 
command  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  arise  and  walk 
and  not  leave  a  single  person  on 
their  bed  between  his  house  and 
Ebenezer  Robinson's. 

Tuesday,  July  23.  We  spent  the 
day  (Tuesday,  July  23)  in  admin- 
istering to  the  sick,  a  great  number 
of  whom  were  instantly  healed,  and 
gave  glory  to  God.  Some  of  them 
assisted  to  administer  to  others  who 
were  sick.  I  attended  several  coun- 
cils with  Brother  Joseph,  Hyrum  and 
the  Twelve,  and  spent  my  nights 
watching  with  the  sick,  and  going 
from  cabin  to  cabin,  and  camp  to 
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camp,    frequently    watching    with 
half  a  dozen  families  at  once. 

Commerce  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  sickliest  place  in  the  world.  I 
engaged  a  house  for  my  father,  went 
back  to  Green  Plains  and  moved  him 
up  to  Commerce.  I  found  to  my  dis- 
appointment, the  house  I  had  en- 
gaged filled  with  several  who  were 
sick.  To  add  to  this  disappointment, 
I  was  taken  very  sick  with  the  fever, 


said,  'Who  has  been  robbing  the 
burying  yard?'  I  told  him  my  deter- 
mination to  go  to  England.  The  old 
gentleman  blessed  me  and  said  I 
should  go,  should  be  restored  to 
health,  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  return  safely  home  again. 
This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
him.  Joseph  gave  me  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, as  follows: 

'To  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 


as  also  my  father  and  brother  John      of  Latter-day  Saints,  Greeting,  and 
L.  We  took  down  the  log  body  of      to  all  to  whom  this  may  come, 


a  small  stable  about  12  feet  square, 
moving  it  from  over  the  manure 
where  it  stood,  replaced  the  shake 
roof  and  moved  into  it  without 
chinking  floor  or  door.  Here  my 
father,  brother  and  myself  lay  sick 
until  Saturday  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1839,  when  I  started  for  Eng- 
land. 

I  rode  on  horseback  V/z  miles  to 
Brother  Joseph's,  when  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  and  rest.  I  went  into  the 
room  where  my  Uncle  Joseph  Smith 
Sen.  lay  sick.  He  burst  out  laughing 
on  seeing  me  and  although  bolstered 
up  with  pillows  in  a  big  chair,  he 


This  is  to  recommend  unto  the 
fellowship  and  good  will  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  to  the  confidence  of 
all  men,  our  beloved  brother  in 
Christ,  George  A.  Smith,  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  called  and  sent  forth  by  rev- 
elation in  these  last  days  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  And  we  thus  recommend  him 
because  we  have  proved  and  known 
him  for  a  length  of  time,  and  always 
found  him  faithful  in  all  things. 

Joseph  Smith  Jr. 
Nauvoo,  Hancock  County,  Illinois, 

21st  September,  1839.' 


ORSON  PRATT 
(Continued  from  page  165) 
Scottish  public.  At  the  close  of  the      in  Great  Britain  convened  at  Man- 
year  his  eight  months  of  solitary      chester  on  October    6th,  Brigham 
labor  in  Edinburgh  had  resulted  in      Young  made  a  motion  that  Orson 
a  flourishing  branch  of  more  than      Pratt  be  appointed  to  preside  over 


two  hundred  converts. 

An  incident  of  this  first  mission 
to  Great  Britain  indicates  the  esteem 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  as  well  as  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  ability.  When  the 
semi-annual  conference  of  the  Saints 
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the  sessions  of  the  conference.  This 
met  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  others  and  he  functioned  in  this 
capacity.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
Brigham  Young,  who  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve, 
is  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  ability 
of  this  youthful  apostle. 


(changes  and  ^Developments 
of  the  ioarly  (christian  (church 


Phange  is  a  characteristic  of  life 
and  vitality  as  well  as  of  retro- 
gression and  disintegration.  Heracli- 
tus,  the  Greek  philosopher,  over- 
emphasized this  when  he  stated  that 
everything  is  in  a  state  of  flux  or 
change.  Things  merely  appear  to  be 
permanent  because  of  our  short  span 
of  life  and  limited  powers  of  obser- 
vation. Accordingly,  when  one  ob- 
serves the  establishment  and  growth 
of  the  primitive  Christian  church, 
there  is  evidence  of  change  and  mod- 
ification from  the  very  beginning. 
To  the  Protestants,  this  is  irrefutable 
evidence  of  an  apostasy  from  the 
Church  of  Christ,  while  to  the 
Catholics,  it  is  the  mere  explicit  de- 
velopment of  implicit  basic  princi- 
ples that  were  inherent  in  the  Chris- 
tian structure  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. Each  change  or  deviation 
should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
historical  background  and  weighed 
according  to  its  own  merits.  It 
should  be  considered  as  either  good 
or  bad  according  to  its  influence 
upon  the  spirituality  and  morality  of 
those  affected  by  it. 

The  early  church  faced  many  per- 
plexing and  serious  problems  which 
taxed  its  strength  and  ingenuity  to 
the  utmost.  Because  of  the  twin  dan- 
gers of  persecution  and  heresy,  it 
was    confronted    with    a    series    of 
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crises  which  demanded  resolute  and 
effective  action.  It  had  to  educate 
and  indoctrinate  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  pagan  converts 
which  resulted  in  a  tremendous  edu- 
cational task.  Thus,  most  of  its 
changes  were  due  to  the  dire  necessi- 
ty of  making  some  adjustment  to 
meet  difficult  situations.  There  are 
two  general  areas  wherein  most  of 
these  basic  changes  occurred:  the  in- 
stitutional and  the  doctrinal.  Both 
of  these  will  be  analyzed  as  to  their 
fundamental  significance. 

The  growth  of  a  monarchical 
episcopate  or  an  authoritative  lead- 
ership of  powerful  aristocratic  bish- 
ops is  one  of  the  outstanding  devel- 
opments within  the  early  church. 
With  the  decline  of  the  apostleship 
in  the  second  century  A.D.  the  pow- 
er and  influence  of  the  bishops  in- 
creased. Gradually  within  each  large 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
especially  in  the  East,  the  bishop  of 
the  largest  city  came  to  dominate 
the  Christianity  of  that  area.  Thus, 
the  bishop  of  Rome  dominated  Italy; 
the  bishop  of  Antioch  controlled  the 
Syrian  church;  while  the  Alexan- 
drian bishop  was  head  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Egypt,  etc.  The  primacy  of 
the  Roman  bishop  was  not  accepted 
by  the  great  monarchical  bishops  of 
the  churches  in  Alexandria,  Anti- 
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och,  Ephesus,  and  later  in  the  fourth 
century  by  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  that  Leo 
I  as  bishop  of  Rome  gained  an  as- 
cendency over  the  western  half  of 
the  Empire.  In  like  manner,  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  gradually 
became  dominant  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Empire.  He  was  greatly 
assisted  in  this  by  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  by  the  Moslems  in 
the  seventh  century  A.  D.  which 
destroyed  his  ecclesiastical  rivals, 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch. 

In  the  fourth  century  A.D.  the 
clergy  became  differentiated  from 
the  laymen  by  being  required  to  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  the  church 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing too  involved  in  business  and 
secular  affairs  to  the  detriment  of 
their  spiritual  office.  Many  were  be- 
coming too  worldly  minded  and 
were  misusing  their  church  position 
for  the  economic  exploitation  of 
their  fellow  believers.  Thus,,  their 
receiving  of  their  life's  income  from 
the  church  was  a  move  toward  the 
removal  of  an  unholy  alliance  be- 
tween ecclesiastical  office  and  busi- 
ness aggrandizement.  However,  it 
definitely  accentuated  a  hierarchical 
and  caste  distinction  between  the 
laymen  and  the  clergy  which  was 
foreign  to  the  lay  priesthood  of  the 
original  apostolic  church. 

The  growth  of  synods  or  provin- 
cial councils  arose  in  the  course  of 
the  third  century  A.D.  as  authori- 
tative instruments  to  settle  the 
church  difficulties  and  doctrines  and 
discipline.  In  the  deciding  of  the 
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great  doctrinal  questions  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  no  bishop 
was  able  to  solve  them  by  issuing  an 
authoritative  decree  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  whole  church. 
Thus,  great  world,  or  ecumenical 
councils,  as  they  were  called,  came 
to  be  the  authoritative  sources  of 
official  church  decrees.  According- 
ly, the  Council  of  Nicea  in  325  A.D. 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in 
451  A.D.  gave  the  official  decisions 
concerning  the  orthodox  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  respectively. 

Another  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  the 
church  as  the  state  religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Constantine  did  this 
during  his  reign.  He  did  not  make  it 
the  sole  state  religion,  but  recog- 
nized it  along  with  other  pagan 
religions.  By  395  A.D.  Theodosius 
made  it  the  only  state  religion  and 
began  the  policy  of  using  force  to 
overcome  its  pagan  religious  rivals. 
This  was  the  first  use  of  force  to 
insure  orthodox  conformity  to 
Christianity  which  has  had  many 
evil  consequences  in  Christian  his- 
tory, both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
Eventually,  those  within  the  church 
who  were  suspected  of  heretical  ideas 
were  forced  by  the  threat  of  prose- 
cution, torture,  or  death,  to  conform 
to  the  official  orthodox  doctrines. 
Thus,  the  church  which  had  set  a 
noble  example  of  heroic  suffering 
and  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  a 
hostile  pagan  empire,  eventually  was 
equally  ruthless  toward  those  who 
differed  from  her  teachings. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  "Sab- 
bath is  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
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Sabbath,"  that  is,  the  church  as  an  not  in  the  Jewish  life  and  back- 
institution  is  an  instrument  or  a  ground  of  Jesus  which  were  fun- 
means  to  the  end  toward  the  spirit-  damentally  opposed  to  it.  Although 
ual  growth  of  its  members,  became  it  was  productive  of  some  bril- 
perverted  to  an  exaltation  of  the  liant  cultural,  spiritual,  and  moral 
institution  as  a  supreme  end  in  itself.  achievements  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
This  exaltation  of  the  institutional  yet  it  also  was  guilty  of  some  ex- 
importance  above  the  spiritual  and  treme  psychological  aberrations  and 
personal  values  has  been  extremely  neurotic  tendencies.  Its  weaknesses 
prevalent  in  most  Christian  religions.  and  corruption  were  major  targets 
The  power  which  was  sought  by  the  for  the  shafts  of  criticism  of  the 
church  in  order  to  overcome  its  dif-  great  Protestant  reformers.  Yet  it 
ficulties  and  problems  eventually  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  al- 
became  worshiped  for  its  own  sake.  ways  a  core  of  spiritual  integrity  in 
Yet  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  its  foundation,  because  the  major  re- 
along  with  these  changes  and  growth  form  movements  of  the  Middle 
of  the  institutional  structure  much  Ages  sprang  from  its  adherents. 
good  was  accomplished.  The  em-  Many  of  its  various  orders  were 
ciency  and  organized  discipline  in-  themselves  a  protest  against  the 
herent  in  the  Roman  imperial  sys-  growing  worldliness  and  corruption 
tern  seemed  to  have  been  transplant-  of  the  secular  church, 
ed  to  the  church  and  enabled  it  to  The  wQrshi  seryices  of  the  im_ 
meet  many  perplexing  problems  of  .^  christians  were  extremely 
heresy  the  economic  and  social  wel-  j  ,  meeti  wherein  fervent 
fare  of  the  members,  persecution  by  iritual  exhortations  and  intimate 
the  Empire,  and  the  chaos  brought  bonds  of  goc|al  felWshi  were  out_ 
about  by  the  great  German  invasions  standi  characteristics.  They  were 
of   the  fourth   and  fifth   centuries  ^   sImilar   to   thfi   unpretentious 

'    '  services  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  of 

The  growth  of  monasticism  was  the  same  period.  But  as  the  church 

another     ecclesiastical     innovation  became  progressively  more  Gentile 

which  had  immense  significance  in  in  membership  and  wealth  became 

later  Christianity.    Although  there  more  common,  an  elaborate  develop- 

were    undoubtedly    some    incipient  ment  of  artistic  liturgy  and  ritual 

tendencies  toward  asceticism  in  Paul  crept  in.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 

and  some  of  the  New   Testament  and  inspiring  modes  of  Greek  art 

writings,  there  is  little  similarity  to  and  music  were  introduced  as  at- 

the   highly  developed  organization  tractive  features  to  motivate  rever- 

and  extremely  ascetic  philosophy  of  ent  attitudes  and  religious  medita- 

institutional  monasticism.  Its  roots  tion.     Gradually    the    stress    upon 

are  to  be  found  in  the  Oriental  cults  preaching  and  social  fellowship  was 

and  Greek  philosophical  tendencies,  lessened  when  the  major  emphasis 
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was  placed  upon  the  sacramental  Since  sacraments  are  so  important 
and  sacrificial  elements  of  the  Lord's  according  to  the  above  view  of 
Supper.  To  witness  the  highly  rit-  original  sin,  it  was  highly  logical 
ualistic  and  dramatic  portrayal  of  to  regard  infant  baptism  as  abso- 
this  event  before  the  altar  of  the  lutely  necessary  and  beneficial  in 
church  came  to  be  regarded  as  be-  order  that  a  person  might  benefit 
ing  more  vital  to  spiritual  growth  from  supernatural  blessings  as  soon 
than  to  hear  words  of  ethical  and  as  possible.  Thus,  the  savage  and 
spiritual  admonition.  This  was  es-  corrupt  original  nature  of  man  in- 
pecially  true  after  the  doctrine  of  herited  from  Adam  could  receive  a 
the  miraculous  transformation  of  basic  change  which  would  make  the 
the  emblems  of  bread  and  wine  into  soul  more  receptive  of  Christian 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  became  ideals  and  teachings.  This  sacramen- 
one  of  the  basic  doctrines  of  the  tal  emphasis  had  much  in  common 
church.  with  the  practices  of  the  pagan 
The  concept  of  original  sin  where-  Watery  cults  of  antiquity.  They 
in  man  was  regarded  as  a  corrupt  mediated  salvation  to  their  adher- 
deviation  from  the  originally  pure  ents  hY  mea»s  °f  ceremonies  and 
human  specie  of  Adam  before  the  P*g«**ry  which  were  believed  to 
fall  was  the  basic  underlying  prin-  ^ave  supernatural  and  magical  ef- 
ciple  of  an  elaborate  emphasis  upon  ficacy  ™  transforming  the  human 
ritualistic  sacraments.  These  were  nature  of  the  worshiper  to  that  of 
conceived  to  be  the  means  of  purg-  the  Sod  of  the  cult, 
ing  the  corrupt  and  vile  aspects  of  The  rise  of  numerous  heresies  in 
man's  fallen  nature  through  which  the  second  century  A.D.  became  so 
he  could  acquire  the  spiritual  quali-  excessively  philosophical  and  radical 
ties  of  a  higher  human  nature  of  that  they  threatened  to  distort 
which  Christ  was  the  archetype.  Christianity  into  a  Hellenistic  phil- 
Thus,  baptism,  which  in  John  the  osophy.  Accordingly,  the  church 
Baptist's  and  Jesus'  teachings  was  a  was  compelled  to  define  her  theology 
moral  dedication  and  an  act  of  ac-  with  precision  and  vitality.  Thus, 
quiring  membership  in  God's  King-  the  passion  for  truth  and  the  em- 
dom,  became  a  highly  supernatural  phasis  upon  rigid  and  precise  defi- 
and  miraculous  means  of  purging  nitions  of  it  which  were  so  charac- 
the  original  sin  inherent  in  human  teristic  of  Greek  philosophy  became 
nature.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  typical  of  Christian  theology.  This 
Supper  which  was  primarily  me-  tendency  was  furthered  also  by  the 
morial  and  moral  in  its  implications  fact  that  most  of  the  early  Christian 
when  it  was  instituted  at  the  Last  theologians  had  been  converted  phi- 
Supper  of  Jesus,  likewise  came  to  be  losophers  or  at  least  competent  stud- 
regarded  as  a  miraculous  element  ents  of  Greek  philosophy.  They 
capable  of  purifying  human  nature,  sought  to  proclaim  Christian  truths 
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to  the  world  and  to  refute  the  heret- 
ics with  the  scientific  terminology 
and  methods  of  philosophy.  Thus, 
there  was  an  inevitable  influence  of 
Greek  thought  upon  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  teachings  of  Plato  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of 
thought  were  especially  influential 
in  Christian  thought  during  the 
early  centuries,  while  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  concepts  and  logic 
of  Aristotle  were  most  popular. 
This  philosophizing  had  many  val- 
uable contributions  because  of  the 
many  great  truths  taught  by  those 
ancient  geniuses  of  Greek  thought. 
It  enabled  the  intellectual  Christians 
to  be  converted  intellectually  as  well 
as  morally  and  emotionally  to  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  But  it  also 
resulted  in  an  extreme  emphasis  upon 
correct  doctrine  as  a  major  quality 
of  a  genuine  Christian  character. 
Deviation  from  orthodox  belief 
came  to  be  regarded  as  more  heinous 
than  moral  depravity.  Thus,  it  gave 
a  philosophical  justification  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy  and  freedom 
of  thought  by  brutal  force  and 
violence,  because  nothing  could  be 
so  dangerous  as  the  perversion  of 
correct  doctrine.  The  prime  essen- 
tial was  to  have  the  correct  beliefs 
Concerning   the   divinity   of   Jesus 


instead  of  placing  a  major  empha- 
sis upon  observing  what  he  taught, 
and  following  his  religious  example. 
There  are  probably  powerful  cul- 
tural and  social  forces  within  the 
environment  of  modern  churches 
which  are  exercising  tremendous  in- 
fluence upon  their  adjustment  to 
present-day  problems.  One  which 
modern  historians  point  out  is  the 
influence  of  big  business  goals  and 
methods.  Like  the  contributions  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  Roman  imperial 
governmental  system,  the  beautiful 
art  and  sacramentalism  of  the  mys- 
tery cults,  and  the  logic  and  pre- 
cision of  Greek  philosophy,  it  has 
much  to  offer  to  the  churches  in 
the  efficient  performance  of  their 
Christian  tasks.  But  there  is  an  ever- 
prevalent  danger  that  like  the  above 
influences  of  the  ancient  world,  it 
may  become  too  highly  emphasized 
to  the  detriment  of  other  essential 
values.  Although  growth  and  change 
are  highly  essential  in  the  church 
as  it  meets  its  many  problems,  yet 
history  has  demonstrated  that  a 
careful  and  discriminating  spiritual 
balance  must  be  maintained  in  order 
to  prevent  a  serious  deviation  from 
the  vital  and  simple  truths  of  re- 
ligion as  they  existed  in  the  primi- 
tive church  of  Christ. 


"Again  I  say,  hearken  ye  elders  of  my  church,  whom  I  have  appointed: 
Ye  are  not  not  sent  forth  to  be  taught,  but  to  teach  the  children  of  men 
the  things  which  I  have  put  into  your  hands  by  the  power  of  my  Spirit; 

"And  ye  are  to  be  taught  from  on  high.  Sanctify  yourselves  and  ye 
shall  be  indowed  with  power,  that  ye  may  give  even  as  I  have  spoken. 
"Hearken  ye,  for,  behold,  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  is  nigh  at  hand." 

(Doctrine  &  Covenants  43:15,  16,  17 1) 
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<*Ve  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 

*      said,   Thou  shalt    love    thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy. 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them 
which  despitefully 
use  you,  and  perse- 
cute you." 

(Matthew  5:43, 
44.) 

Love  of  the  gos- 
pel does  something 
to  men. 

Particularly  i  s 
this  so  when 
matched  with  love 
of  fellow  men. 

Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of 
Peter  Nelsen  Han- 
sen. On  November 
7,  1946,  Peter  was 
honorably  dis- 
charged from  the 
United  States  air 
corps,  after  s  i  x 
years  of  service,  42 
months  of  which 
were  spent  in  mis- 


"The  Lord  is 

erable    Japanese    prison    camps.    A 


week  later,  Elder  Hansen  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Pacific  again — as  a  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  missionary  to  the 
Japanese,  or  Central  Pacific,  Mis- 
sion. 
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Although  an  American  citizen, 
Peter  Hansen  was  born  in  Canada, 
the  son  of  James  Edward  and  Ber- 
tha Lamb  Hansen,  converts  to  the 
Church  from  Denmark.  Their  home 
at  the  time  was  in  Caldwell,  a  Mor- 
mon town  in  the 
rolling  hills  of 
southern  Alberta, 
near  picturesque 
Waterton  Lakes 
National  Park  (Ca- 
nadian side  of  Gla- 
cier National 
Park) . 

The  next  eldest 
of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, Peter  early 
became  acquainted 
with  southern  Al- 
berta's rich  black 
soil.  He  toiled  hard 
in  the  wheat  and 
with  the  cattle.  His 
father's  horses  were 
famous,  enough  so 
to  attract  purchase- 
es  from  such  dis- 
criminating eques- 
trians as  President 
my  Shepherd"  Anthony  W.  Ivins. 

As  war  neared  America  in  1940, 
Peter  was  called  to  the  colors.  En 
route  to  the  Philippines  a  year  later, 
his  ship  docked  in  Pearl  Harbor  one 
Sunday  morning,  and  Peter  found 
his    way    to    a    Mormon    Sunday 
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School.  Present  were  about  fifteen 
persons,  mostly  children.  They  all 
were  Japanese.  Their  sincerity  and 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  left  an  im- 
pression on  Peter  Hansen  that  he 
never  forgot. 

There  were  rumors  of  war  with 
the  Japanese  when  Peter  was  in  Ha- 
waii, but  by  the  time  he  reached 
Manila  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
1941  they  had  been  pretty  much 
dispelled,  at  least  on  board  his  ship. 

At  Manila,  Peter  transferred  to  a 
large  steamer,  which  took  him  to 
Bugo,  on  Mindanao,  one  of  the  two 
largest  of  the  7083  islands  compris- 
ing the  Philippine  archipelago.  Bugo 
is  an  outlet  for  pineapple  from  the 
vast  plantations  nearby.  An  airfield 
had  been  constructed  there  recent- 
ly. Peter  arrived  at  Bugo  on  De- 
cember 1 .  A  week  later — December 
8  in  the  Philippines  and  December 
7  in  Hawaii — Peter  was  stunned 
with  the  radio  flash  telling  of  the 
Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
News  of  the  attack  came  in  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  Japa- 
nese planes  were  strafing  Peter's  own 
Del  Monte  Field. 

One  of  the  first  Americans  killed 
at  Del  Monte  was  a  Mormon  Major, 
Chauncey  Whitney  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  Services  were  held  for  him  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Meanwhile  about  twenty  other 
Latter-day  Saint  air  corpsmen  had 
Organized  a  Sunday  School  at  Del 
Monte,  with  Peter  Hansen  in  charge. 
Regular  meetings  were  held  each 
Sunday  until  Mother's  Day,  1942, 
when  the  Japanese  forced  a  surren- 
der of  American  troops.  At  the  time, 
Peter  Hansen  and  his  companions 


had  moved  through  jungle  paths  to 
Malabalay,  in  the  heart  of  a  ma- 
hogany forest.  The  Japanese  com- 
mander, learning  of  the  kind  treat- 
ment the  Americans  had  given  their 
few  Japanese  prisoners,  was  consid- 
erate toward  his  captives. 

However,  four  months  later,  the 
Americans  were  moved  to  a  large 
prison  camp  in  Davao.  There  they 
found  an  arrogant  commanding  of- 
ficer. All  clothes,  except  loin  cloths, 
were  taken  from  the  prisoners,  who 
were  placed  in  large  stilted  semi- 
open  barracks  with  tin  roofs.  Straw 
mats  were  the  beds,  and  food  con- 
sisted mainly  of  rice  and  soup  made 
from  sweet  potato  tops.  Cuffing, 
slapping  and  other  abuses  were  com- 
mon. Most  of  the  2,000  prisoners 
there  worked  in  surrounding  rice 
fields.  Generally,  Peter  remained 
within  the  barbed  wire  enclosure. 
His  task  was  carpentry — mending 
the  board  walks,  repairing  old  build- 
ings and  constructing  new  ones. 

At  Davao  the  Japanese  comman- 
der did  permit  the  Mormons  to  con- 
tinue with  their  Sunday  School. 
Peter  had  with  him  the  four  Stan- 
dard "Works,  five  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Song  Books,  and  a  copy  of 
Nephi  Anderson's  Added  Upon,  a 
Latter-day  Saint  novel  on  man's 
eternal  journey. 

Nearly  every  prisoner  in  the  camp 
read  Added  Upon.  Some  non-Mor- 
mons attended  Peter's  Sunday 
School,  often  meeting  under  a 
spreading  mango  tree.  (Although 
baptismal  facilities  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  prison  camp,  two  Am- 
erican majors  who  attended  the  Sun- 
day  School   as   visitors   joined    the 
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Church  at  war's  end.  Peter  Hansen 
later  had  temple  work  performed 
for  others  expressing  conversion  in 
the  camp  but  who  did  not  live  to 
see  victory.) 

After  two  years,  war  was  closing 
in  on  the  Japanese.  All  Davao's 
prisoners,  except  stretcher  cases, 
were  crowded  into  three  Japanese 
transports  bound  for  the  homeland. 

The  ship  hold  was  dark.  It  was 
hot.  There  was  the  odor  of  un- 
clothed, sick,  perspiring  bodies  and 
of  corpses.  Each  man  received  two 
cups  of  rice  and  a  cup  of  hot  water 
(distilled  sea  water)  daily.  That  was 
all. 

The  ordeal  of  the  ship's  hold  last- 
ed ninety  days.  The  progress  of  the 
unmarked  ship  was  slow.  For  days 
it  would  hide  out  in  jungle-festooned 
Philippine  bays.  American  subma- 
rines were  on  the  increase.  (The 
other  two  prison  ships  were  sunk.) 

Peter  arrived  in  Japan  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1944.  He  was  an  old  man  for 
his  3 1  years.  His  body  was  weak  and 
his  mind  was  numb.  In  Japan,  he 
was  sent  to  a  prison  camp  in  Osaka. 

Here  again  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  was  brutal.  Peter  was  given 
little  freedom  as  "chaplain"  for 
Protestant  prisoners.  Even  funeral 
services  had  to  be  held  secretly,  in 
hushed  tones  at  night.  Sometimes 
memorials  for  as  many  as  seven  men 
were  held  in  one  night,  although 
there  were  only  about  one  thousand 
prisoners  in  the  entire  camp. 

But  even  in  this  miserable  situa- 
tion, Peter  Hansen  found  kindness. 
It  came  from  a  Japanese  officer  who 
spoke  English.  He  explained  further 
that  he  was  a  converted  Christian. 
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Peter's  last  hundred  days  in  Ja- 
pan were  spent  in  a  prison  hospital, 
where  he  suffered  with  a  back  in- 
jury. When  the  marines  rescued  him 
September  9,  1945,  he  weighed  120 
pounds,  nearly  half  his  normal 
weight.  His  black  hair  was  now 
white  around  the  temples. 

For  some  time  Peter  was  detained 
in  Manila  as  a  witness  in  the  trials 
of  Generals  Yamashita  and  Homma. 

Returning  to  the  United  States, 
Peter  Hansen,  while  still  in  the 
army,  visited  President  Thomas  E. 
McKay  several  times,  expressing  a 
willingness  to  go  on  a  mission.  In 
the  course  of  the  chat,  President 
McKay  suggested  that  he  go  to  the 
Central  Pacific  (Japanese)  Mission. 
Peter  was  happy  to  accept. 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  the  inhuman 
treatment  by  Japanese  in  their  pris- 
son  camps.  It  was  torturing  all 
right.  But,  fundamentally,  the 
Japanese  people  are  not  bad.  They 
have  been  brought  up  wrongly,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  regimentation. 
They  need  democracy.  They  need 
Christianity.  They  need  the  restored 
gospel  of  the  Master  as  revealed  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Then  they 
will  be  all  right. 

"A  great  work  lies  ahead.  I  have 
not  hate  in  my  heart  toward  the 
Japanese.  My  desire  is  to  help  them. 
I  want  to  lift  them  up  to  the  heights 
I  found  in  that  little  Japanese  Sun- 
day School  I  visited  in  Hawaii  be- 
fore the  war." 

And  with  that  spirit  as  his  armor, 
Elder  Peter  Nelsen  Hansen  returned 
to  the  Pacific,  to  win  more  victories 
for  peace  and  brotherhood  in  the 
world. 


of  he  [Prepared  oJeacher: 

of  he  Strength  of  the  Sunday  School 


Teaching  must  be  an  intriguing 
experience  or  there  would  not 
be  so  many  teachers.  In  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  group,  divided  into  some 
1300  wards  and  160  stakes,  there 
are  approximately  150,000  teachers, 
or  15  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

We  here  are  all  teachers.  We  sac- 
rifice to  teach.  We  pay  for  the 
privilege  to  teach.  We  are  an  impor- 
tant teaching  part  of  the  lay-leader- 
ship of  the  Church.  Ours  is  a  teach- 
ing ministry. 

But  we  have  problems — not  par- 
ticularly problems  with  our  faith  or 
willingness  to  serve,  but  with  our 
ineffectiveness  to  reach  quite  one- 
half  of  the  Church.  The  Sunday 
School  enrollment  is  less  than  fifty 
percent  and  the  attendance  ap- 
proaches twenty-five  percent  of  the 
Latter-day  Saint  membership.  Over 
the  years  we  have  improved  organi- 
zation and  administration  details  of 
the  Sunday  School,  but  the  basic 
problem  has  remained  unsolved.  Is 
it  possible  that  teacher-preparation 
holds  the  answer?  Let  us  analyze 
this  possibility. 

Would  it  be  fair,  and  inoffensive, 
to  say  that,  ( 1 )  some  of  us  are  bet- 

*An  address  delivered  at  a  Sunday  School 
convention  at  Brigham  Young  University 
in  Provo  January  1947. 
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ter  teachers  than  others  of  us,  (2) 
none  of  us  are  as  capable  as  we 
could  be,  or  would  like  to  be,  and 
( 3 )  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
every  one  of  us  could  be  improved. 

Our  affirmative  admittance  en- 
courages us  but  leaves  us  the  impor- 
tant consideration  of  how.  How  can 
we  improve  in  teaching?  To  this 
basic  question  let  us  turn  to 

( 1 )  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
education. 

(2)  Acquiring  the  art  of  teach- 
ing by 

a.  Observation  and  imitation  of 
the  best  teachers. 

b.  Inquiring  from  and  reading 
about  the  best  teachers. 

c.  Practice  teaching  under  criti- 
cal observation.  (If  critic  teachers 
are  unavailable,  let  students  be  our 
guide.  Students  are  fair  critics  of 
good  teaching.) 

d.  Recall  our  own  superior  teach- 
ers. 

1.  Why  do  we  remember  them 
with  deep  appreciation? 

2.  What  qualities  did  they  pos- 
sess? 

3 .  Recall,  in  one  fleeting  moment 
only,  a  few  inferior  teachers.  What 
characterized  their  insignificance? 

4.  Can  we  ever  recall  a  satisfac- 
tory teacher  who  was  unprepared? 
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5.  Do  not  even  talented  teachers, 
who  are  unprepared,  flounder  before 
a  class  for  orientation,  struggle  for 
relevant  concepts,  and  exhibit  shal- 
lowness as  the  teaching  period  wears 
along  to  a  hopelessly  dying  con- 
clusion? Is  there  anyone  more  help- 
less in  a  leadership  position  than  the 
unprepared  teacher? 

Given  the  responsibility  of  a 
teaching  position,  e.g.,  a  call  from 
the  ward  bishop  and  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  and  with  that  help 
which  can  only  result  from  our  own 
efforts,  what  may  we  do  to  be  the 
best  possible  teachers?  If  time  and 
circumstances  would  permit,  we 
might  go  to  a  teachers'  college  and 
study  both  the  art  of  teaching  and 
the  subject  to  be  taught.  But  the 
call  is  for  immediate  teaching  ser- 
vice— next  Sunday  morning  at  elev- 
en o'clock.  And  further,  we  are  to 
solicit  the  attendance  of  our  classes 
with  a  guarantee  of  an  interesting 
religious  subject  and  an  artistic  pres- 
entation. What  hope  have  we  of  ful- 
filling this  obligation  to  our  class 
with  satisfaction  to  ourselves  and 
our  superior  officers?  "Well,  the  pos- 
sibility rests  almost  wholly  in  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  lesson. 
Preparation  creates  interest  in  the 
teacher  for  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
It  generates  interest  in  the  class  and 
a  desire  in  the  teacher  to  impart  the 
newly  acquired  information.  The 
hormones  of  learning  stimulate  the 
art  of  teaching  and  the  layman  rises 
to  new  levels  of  intelligent  achieve- 
ment. 

All  the  world  admires  the  pre- 
pared teacher.  He  is  seldom  ade- 
quately compensated  financially,  but 
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he  is  respected  beyond  the  price  of 
economic  evaluation.  The  Master 
was  a  teacher,  the  Prophets  were 
teachers,  parents  are  teachers.  The 
moral  values  which  form  the  cellu- 
lar fabric  of  civilization,  the  artistry 
which  motivates  human  achieve- 
ment, and  the  scientific  researches 
which  sustain  the  physical  needs  of 
society  are  all  products  of  prepared 
teaching.  The  prepared  teacher  is  the 
basis  of  progress. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  recent 
national  depression,  the  University 
of  Chicago  conducted  a  forum  on 
the  question,  "What  Does  America 
Need  Most?"  The  answers  came 
from  four  learned  men — an  econo- 
mist, a  scientist,  a  gospel  minister 
and  a  Yale  University  teacher  of  lit- 
erature. The  answers  were  profound, 
but  one  only  motivated  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  vast  listening  audi- 
ence, both  present  and  on  the  radio. 
The  teacher,  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
said,  "What  America  needs  most  is 
a  poet,  a  Walt  Whitman,  to  sing 
anew  the  great  destiny  of  America, 
to  reunite  our  souls  in  the  sacred 
ideals  of  Christian  democracy."  Like 
the  warmth  which  comes  from  radi- 
ant energy  at  the  universal  speed  of 
light,  men  everywhere  caught  the 
truth  that  had  been  heralded.  The 
great  audience  arose  spontaneously 
to  acclaim  what  the  moderator 
voiced  when  he  said  "What  Ameri- 
ca needs  most  is  more  great  teach- 
ers, like  Phelps."  Phelps  had  lived 
and  prepared  for  sixty  years  to  reach 
the  persuasive  moment  of  his  na- 
tional power. 

I  have  witnessed  greatness  in  pre- 
pared   teaching    here   on    Brigham 
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Young  University  campus.  As  a 
young  college  student  I  saw  my  as- 
sociates plead  for  a  seat  in  William 
H.  Chamberlain's  religion  classes. 
No  room,  not  even  Room  D,  was 
large  enough.  Students  did  not  ask 
what  the  course  was  or  how  much 
credit  it  carried.  They  asked  only 
for  entrance.  They  demanded  en- 
trance. They  clustered  in  the  halls 
between  classes;  they  accompanied 
each  other  on  long  walks  home  as 
they  discussed  the  merits  of  Cham- 
berlain's teachings.  He  was  once 
asked  to  report  the  time  spent  in 
preparation  for  a  certain  lesson.  The 
answer  was,  "About  forty  years." 
Not  long  ago,  Dean  Arthur  L.  Bee- 
ley  of  the  University  of  Utah  walked 
into  the  halls  of  the  Maeser  Build- 
ing. He  reverently  said  that  here  he 
found  one  of  his  two  greatest  teach- 
ers, William  H.  Chamberlain.  He 
made  Mormonism  a  living  philoso- 
phy of  life.  His  classes  reached  po- 
etic excellence. 

I  have  also  on  occasion  witnessed 
greatness  in  teaching  in  science 
classes.  I  was  once  in  a  class  of  seven 
in  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  thermo- 
dynamic approach  to  a  study  of  the 
nature  of  solutions  of  strong  electro- 
lytes. I  was  poorly  prepared  in 
mathematics  for  the  class.  A  dread 
fear  during  the  first  week  almost 
consumed  my  thinking.  But  the 
teacher,  a  Flemish  Dutchman  from 
north  Belgium,  built  confidence  in 
me  daily.  Fear  left  me  and  I  under- 
stood. I  learned  relationships  far  be- 
yond any  reasonable  expectation.  A 
Catholic  Nun,  a  Chinese  doctor  of 
chemistry,  a  civil  engineer,  a  Ph.  D. 
mathematics    candidate,   and   three 


junior  college  teachers  formed  the 
class.  We  entered  as  strangers  with 
reserved  atmospheres.  The  personal 
magnetism  of  our  teacher  and  his 
profound  preparation  joined  us  as  of 
a  family.  The  final  examination  was 
four  and  a  half  hours  long.  We  all 
passed  honorably.  The  experience 
became  sacred.  Before  leaving  the 
campus,  I  carried  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  when  I  had  praised  him 
for  the  course  and  its  teacher,  he 
modestly  replied  "Thank  you;  I 
know  how  you  feel.  I  with  five  other 
staff  members  took  that  course  last 
year." 

During  the  darkest  hours  of 
World  War  II  our  great  political 
leaders  unified  the  people  into  super- 
human masses  by  teaching  them 
sublime  principles.  Through  more 
than  half  a  century  Providence  had 
prepared  a  Roosevelt  and  a  Church- 
ill. Mark  Sullivan  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing about  Churchill  in  the  July 
1945  Reader's  Digest: 

"Before  our  living  eyes  is  gran- 
deur of  action  and  stature  of  per- 
sonality unsurpassed  in  history. 

Greatness  was  within  him.  What 
brought  out  its  finest  form  was  the 
stark  descent  upon  him  of  a  tragic 
moment  when  England  had  to  stand 
alone.  The  fall  of  France  in  1940 
created   the  occasion   at   once   for 
Churchill's  greatness  to  emerge  and 
for   the   momentous  effect   it   was 
destined  to  have  on  civilization. 
"And  now  it  has  come  to  us  to 
stand  alone  in  the  breach.  .  .  . 
Bearing  ourselves  humbly  before 
God,  but  conscious  that  we  serve 
— more  on  page  181 
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[any  an  earnest  and  diligent  Sun-  Sunday  School  instruction.  Yet 
day  School  teacher  is  soon  dis-  many  a  teaching  zealot  fails  miser  - 
couraged  and  ready  to  quit  because  ably  because  he  has  not  recognized 
he  feels  his  class  members  are  learn-  the  importance  of  modern  teaching 
ing  nothing  from  his  lessons.  Usual-  methods.  How  many  teachers  pre- 
ly  he  quite  candidly  attributes  his  pare  a  lesson  outline  on  paper  and 
failure  to  his  inability  as  a  teacher.  artlessly  present  the  dull  outline,  as 
In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  not  his  it  were,  to  the  passive  attention  of 
inability  to  teach,  but  simply  his  the  class.  Consider  for  a  moment 
failure  to  realize  that  a  teacher's  how  bare  and  impotent  magazines, 
strength  or  weakness  lies  in  a  few  newspapers,  and  billboards  would  be 
simple  techniques  in  lesson  presen-  without  pictures,  cartoons,  draw- 
tation.  You  can  lead  a  member  to  ings,  graphs,  illustrations,  charts, 
Sunday  School,  but  you  can't  make  and  maps,  and  consider  further  how 
him  think,  unless  you  have  the  the  science  of  display  has  made  our 
proper  tools  with  which  to  allure  stores  and  their  windows,  our  mu- 
nis interest.  seums,  and  our  other  exhibits  more 
Modern  society  and  all  types  of  lively  and  intriguing.  Think  how 
teaching  and  educational  institu-  empty  our  conceptions  of  far-off 
tions  are  making  unprecedented  de-  lands,  their  inhabitants,  their  ter- 
mands  for  audio- visual  aids  in  high-  rain,  and  their  native  environment 
er  education.  Such  aids  have  proven  would  be  if  there  were  no  maps,  pic- 
the  most  effective  of  all  teaching  tures,  and  illustrations.  Could  we 
tools  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  ap-  vision  with  accuracy  the  igloo  of  the 
plication  of  audio  visual  aids  insures  Eskimo,  the  thatched  hut  of  the 
a  more  complete  and  comprehensive  Ubangi,  or  the  oriental  dwelling  of 
picture  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  Japanese  if  we  did  not  have  a 
—they  are  easy  to  understand  and  visual  aid?  And  how  much  more  do 
quick  to  arouse  interest;  and  sec-  we  remember  them  when  we  see 
ond,  it  creates  a  solid*  lasting  im-  them. 

pression  of  the  subject  that  becomes  Those  who  recognize  the  endless 

indelibly  impressed  upon  the  recipi-  value  of  these  .tools,  yet  neglect  to 

ent's  memory.  Inasmuch  as  sight  is  use  them,  pardon  themselves  with 

the  most  powerful  of  our  intellectual  the  easy  excuse  that  they  are  unable 

senses,  then  how  much  more  effica-  to  obtain  audio- visual  and   visual 

cious  would  hearing  and  seeing  be  in  aids.  Among  the  more  obtainable 
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aids  might  be  listed  as  follows: 
blackboards,  bulletin  boards,  charts, 
dramatic  portrayals,  photographs, 
graphs,  maps,  models  (specimens, 
objects),  slide  pictures,  phono- 
graphs, posters,  trips,  and  visits. 
Surely  you  can  prepare  your  own 
charts,  graphs,  maps,  models,  etc.; 
and  other  audio- visual  equipment  as 
well  can  be  rented  or  purchased 
from  local  establishments  in  every 
sizeable  city.  The  community  li- 
brary is  a  valuable  source  at  which 
aids  are  readily  available. 

Another  excellent  and  no  less  im- 
portant teaching  tool  operating  in 
higher  education  is  that  employed 
by  our  Savior — teaching  by  para- 
bles. Very  often  we  hear  someone 
say,  "How  shall  I  take  this?"  or  "just 
what  do  you  mean  by  that?"  There 
are  many  and  varied  interpretations 
of  truths  and  facts  that  invite  many 
such  interrogations.  Ponder  for  a 
minute  the  multitude  of  sects  in  the 
world  that  construe  scripture  and 
ordinances  to  their  private  theology. 
Yet  there  are  many  positive  truths 
and  doctrines  set  forth  by  the  Sav- 
ior during  His  earthly  ministry  that 
cannot  be  refuted  or  privately  in- 
terpreted. To  eliminate  the  applica- 
tion of  human  rationalizations,  the 
Master  Teacher  taught  in  parables 


taken  from  the  commonest  experi- 
ences in  life.  Though  it  often  re- 
quired some  thought  to  recognize 
the  significant  lesson,  it  was  clear 
and  conclusive. 

An  appropriate  story  or  anecdote 
using  comparison  seldom  fails  to 
convey  the  message  intended  and  it 
creates  a  lasting  impression  of  the 
thought  set  forth.  Comparison  is  the 
basic  operation  of  the  human  mind. 
A  child  analyzes  an  object  in  com- 
parison to  another.  We  learn  a  truth 
and  set  its  value  in  relation  to  one 
we  have  previously  learned.  Para- 
bles and  anecdotes  usually  set  forth 
a  comparison  of  a  truth  with  one  of 
the  common  experiences  of  life,  and 
therefore  the  truth  is  clearly  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds. 

Strong  and  capable  minds  have 
proved,  and  will  yet  further  prove, 
the  efficacious  value  of  these  teach- 
ing tools.  Modern  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  learning  have  adopted 
these  higher  methods  of  learning. 
How  much  greater  then  is  our  obli- 
gation to  apply  them  in  teaching 
the  greatest  of  all  messages,  the  re- 
stored gospel  of  our  Savior.  God 
charges  us  with  recognizing  these 
solemn  facts  and  employing  these 
tools  in  teaching  His  glorious  mes- 
sage to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


■  m  « 


THE  PREPARED  TEACHER 
(Continued  from  page  179) 


an  unfolding  purpose,  we  are 
fighting  by  ourselves  alone,  but 
we  are  not  fighting  for  ourselves 
alone.  Here  in  this  strong  city  of 


refuge,  which  enshrines  the  title 
deeds  of  human  progress,  and  is 
of  deep  consequence  to  Christian 
— -more  on  page  196 
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flluseum  of  the  [Plains  Indians 


C.    FRANK   STEELE 


PVesigned  to  preserve  the  lore  of 
the  North  American  Indians, 
to  revive  their  traditional  skills  and 
crafts  and  to  provide  the  tribesmen 
with  an  outlet  for  their  handicraft, 
the  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians 
at  Browning,  Montana,  is  an  insti- 
tution that  delights  all  interested  in 
Indian  life  and  culture.  To  Latter- 
day  Saints  this  plain  but  imposing 
centre  of  Indian  history,  art  and 
handwork  is  of  special  interest, 
knowing  as  they  do  the  racial  origin 
and  background  of  these  tribes, 
that  they  are  of  the  House  of  Is- 
rael and  that  God  has  His  hand  over 
them  and  will  bless  them  as  He  has 
promised  through  His  prophets. 

Visitors  to  the  Alberta-Montana 
country  should  not  miss  seeing  the 
museum.  It  is  the  chief  attraction, 
of  course,  of  the  town  of  Browning, 
centre  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Re- 
serve, an  interesting,  typically  west- 
ern town  just  south  of  the  Canadi- 
an border.  Good  roads  lead  to  Brown- 
ing and  one  is  hospitably  welcomed 
by  the  white  population  and  In- 
dians as  well.  It  makes  a  delightful 
side  trip  for  one  visiting  the  fam- 
ous Waterton-Glacier  International 
Peace  park  and  is  readily  reached  by 
car,  bus  or  rail.  Browning  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway. 

The  modern  brick  structure,  cost- 
ing $150,000,  was  erected  by  the 
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United  States  government.  It  is 
unique — and  a  most  timely  pro- 
vision— for  it  is  assembling  priceless 
relics  of  the  past  as  they  bear  on  the 
Plains  Indian  tribes  presenting  them 
in  permanent  and  natural  form  in 


Mountain  Horse,  a  .typical  Blackfoot.  He 
belongs  to  the  Blood  tribe  of  Southern  Al- 
berta, part  of  the  once  powerful  Blackfoot 
Confederacy. 


their  native  setting.  Many  of  these 
relics  and  samples  of  Indian  art  and 
skill  would  probably  be  lost  other- 
wise and  assuredly  one  would  miss 
the  series  of  colorful  reproductions 


MUSEUM    OF    THE    PLAINS    INDIANS 


in  graphic  and  authentic  form  of 
Indian  manners  and  customs,  their 
primitive  village  life,  their  war  and 
buffalo  hunting  expeditions,  their 
sports  and  pastimes  and  their  reli- 
gious life  centering  in  the  impressive 
ceremonial  rites  of  the  Sun  Dance. 
Already  the  Browning  Indian  Mu- 
seum has  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  Indian  specimens  in 
North  America  and  it  is  being  con- 
stantly added  to.  The  presentation 
throughout  is  realistic  and  in  some 
cases  quite  dramatic. 

This  collection  represents  years  of 
research  and  painstaking  and  de- 
voted effort.  The  result  is  an  auth- 
entic piece  of  work.  The  Indians 
themselves  are  taking  a  pride  in  it 
for  here  they  see  depicted  the  ancient 
glory  of  their  race.  Indians  are  be- 
ing encouraged  to  revive  their  age- 
old  crafts,  the  museum  providing  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  this  native 
handicraft.  To  the  young  Indians 
it  is  a  constant  inspiration.  They 
take  real  pride  in  pointing  to  the 
series  of  four  murals  in  the  spacious 
lobby  of  the  building  done  by  Victor 
Pepion,  noted  young  Indian  painter 
and  member  of  a  distinguished 
Blackfoot  family.  These  vividly 
executed  murals  portray  the  story  of 
a  buffalo  hunt  in  the  days  before  the 
buffalo  vanished  from  the  plains, 
which  was  about  1884. 

To  residents  of  Alberta  the  mu- 
seum holds  much  interest,  for  it  por- 
trays the  general  culture  of  the 
tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  The 
Montana  Blackfeet  were  members  of 
the  famous  Blackfoot  Confederacy 
which  comprised  also  the  Bloods, 
Peigans  and  Canadian  Blackfeet  in 


those  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  men.  It  was  a  powerful 
"League  of  Nations"  feared  by  other 
tribes  of  the  northwestern  region. 
The  Bloods,  whose  reserve  is  near 
Cardston,  are  believed  to  have  pre- 
served the  Sun  Dance  in  its  purest 
form  and  many  Montana  Blackfeet 
annually  attend  these  religious  cere- 
monies. It  is  now  presented  only 
in  abbreviated  form  in  Montana.  It 
is  said  there  is  only  one  man  now  liv- 
ing on  the  Montana  reservation  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  involved 
series  of  songs  and  rituals  to  lead  in 
these  rites  which  stem  back  to  the 
old  nature  worship  of  the  tribes. 

The  exhibits  in  the  Browning  Mu- 
seum interpret  the  life  of  the  Indians 
of  the  plains  in  the  days  when  they 
roamed  the  open  grasslands  from 
central  Canada  to  Mexico  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Their  dependence  upon 
the  buffalo  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  is  shown,  their  adaptation 
and  use  of  the  horse,  the  dog  and 
horse  travois  eras,  the  sweat  lodge, 
the  beautiful  quill  and  bead  work  of 
the  tribesmen,  their  early  art — all 
this  and  more  one  finds  there.  About 
1800  the  Indians  started  to  use  the 
bright  glass  beads  offered  them  by 
white  traders.  They  became  adept 
in  their  use  and  the  bead  work  of  the 
tribesmen  is  now  traditional.  They 
show  execellent  skill  in  making 
tailored  skirts  and  jackets  and  gloves 
in  buckskin. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Indians  are  a  vanishing  race.  This 
is  not  so.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Blackfoot  tribe  at  Browning.  Since 
1895    the  number  on  the  Agency 
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rolls  has  been  increasing.  There  were 
barely  1800  then;  today  there  are 
more  than  5,000.  In  the  old  days 
of  inter-tribal  wars,  we  are  told, 
women  outnumbered  men  two  or 
three  to  one,  but  today  there  are 
few  more  women  than  men  among 
the  Blackfeet.  Intermarriage  with 
white  men  dating  back  to  the  early 
trading  days  has  drastically  changed 
their  racial  character.  Now  more 
than  four  fifths  of  the  Indians  on 
the  reservation  are  mixed  bloods. 

Most  of  the  Montana  Blackfeet 
are  Catholics.  On  the  Alberta  re- 
serves religious  membership  among 
the  Indians  is  about  equally  divided 
between  the  Catholics  and  Angli- 
cans.    However,  there  is  a  growing 


feeling  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves that  they  should  be  given  a 
greater  measure  of  freedom  and 
choice  in  these  and  other  matters 
and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  other  churches,  including  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  ministering  among 
this  branch  of  the  descendants  of 
Father  Lehi.  Some  of  these  reli- 
gious-minded Indians  already  have 
been  given  a  knowledge  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  while  a  firm  friend- 
ship and  trust  has  been  maintained 
between  the  Bloods  and  Mormon 
people  during  the  years  since  the 
late  '80's  when  President  Charles 
Ora  Card,  founder  of  Cardston, 
made  peace  with  them. 


Plains  Indian  Museum  at  Browning,  Montana 


Errata:  In  Howard  R.  Driggs'  article  on  "How  Our  Pioneers  Helped 
to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flag"  in  the  March  issue  two  errors  occur  in 
the  first  column  on  page  108.  The  "Sioux  and  Fox  Tribe"  should  read 
"Saux  and  Fox  Tribe,"  and  below,  the  Pottawatamie  chief's  name  should 
read  Pied  Riche,  rather  than  Pied  Richs. 
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"\\7e  appreciate  the  Church  here  in 
Alaska  and  although  our 
branch  is  small,  it  is  active  and  the 
spirit  of  God  is  manifest.  "We  have 
held  our  Sunday  School  every  Sun- 
day regardless  of  weather,  although 
this  is  the  coldest  Alaska  weather  in 
eleven  years.  Sunday  School  at  60  be- 
low zero!  Yes,  that  occurred  Sun- 
day, December  15,  with  some  mem- 
bers walking  more  than  one  mile. 
Transportation  was  at  a  standstill 
and  saints  living  several  miles  out  of 
town  could  not  attend.  At  fifty  be- 
low even  distance  hasn't  stopped 
them,  one  family,  that  of  Elder  Lyn- 
don Funk,  driving  from  their  home- 
stead eight  miles  away  without  miss- 
ing but  the  one  Sunday.  Since  reach- 
ing Alaska,  June  7,  our  Sunday 
School  has  never  been  without  a 
prayer  meeting  or  without  two  V-/z 
minute  talks.  We  hold  four  classes. 
I  have  the  honor  of  teaching  the 
adult  class,  with  an  enrollment  of 
23.  We  are  100  per  cent  equipped 
with  manuals  for  all  classes  for  1947 
and  anticipate  a  successful  year. 
About  one-half  of  the  branch  are 
recent  converts,  and  Sunday  School 
work  is  our  best  opportunity  of 
teaching  them  the  gospel. 

Alaska  is  a  tremendous  land,  in 
fact  many  lands  in  one.  It  has  a  rare 
beauty  of  its  own,  even  in  winter. 
But  it   has   vast   uninhabited   areas 


*  Excerpts  from  a  letter  written  in  Janu- 
ary, 1947  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


WILLIAM    E.    BERRETT 

where  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
mosquitoes  in  summer  remain  un- 
challenged, It  is  a  land  of  extremes, 
warm  in  summer,  bitterly  cold  in 
winter.  From  the  perpetual  light  of 
summer  we  have  passed  to  the  dark 
of  winter.  Sunup  now  is  10:20  a.m. 
and  sunset  at  1:00  p.m.  The  sun, 
when  up,  gets  no  farther  than  the 
southern  horizon  where  it  seemingly 
rolls  along  the  ground  like  a  huge 
red  ball  until  discouraged.  Occasion- 
ally on  clear  nights  the  northern 
lights  play  with  everchanging  pat- 
terns and  colors. 

The  curse  of  Alaskan  society  is 
alcohol.  Here  white  men  drink  to 
excess,  and  the  Indian  and  Eskimo 
bring  ruin  and  want  upon  whole 
villages  by  their  appetite  for  whis- 
key. As  both  are  considered  citizens, 
little  has,  or  probably  can  be  done. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  which 
come  into  my  office,  both  white  and 
natives,  can  be  traced  to  the  desire 
for  whiskey  or  its  effects.  Of  course 
all  do  not  drink  to  excess.  Fairbanks 
has  many  choice  people,  but  the 
number  who  drink  is  disproportion- 
ately high.  Our  Alaskan  experience 
has,  as  least,  brought  us  to  a  whole- 
some appreciation  of  Zion  and  of 
any  predominately  Latter-day  Saint 
community.  God  grant  that  the 
"spirit  of  gathering"  which  is  work- 
ing upon  us  will  prevail,  and  that 
we  will  soon  again  rear  our  children 
in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains. 
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Theme: 

"Mother  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  happiness  in  the  home  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation. — Joseph 
F.  Smith. 

Opening  Song: 

"Love  at  Home,"  page  46. 

Prayer 

Sacrament  Song: 

"How  Great  the  Wisdom  and  the 
Love,"  page  115. 

Sacramental  Service 

Two-and-one-balf -minute  Talks; 

1.  By  a  child:  "God's  Greatest 
Gift— My  Mother." 

2.  By  a  mother:  "My  responsibili- 
ty to  my  children,  that  I  may  be 
worthy  of  their  love  and  honor." 

Demonstration  by  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Departments. 

Several  types  of  programs  are 
listed: 

1.  Short  songs  and  poems  pre- 
sented by  as  many  children  as  time 
permits. 

2.  A  series  of  simple  tableaux 
showing  "Ways  to  Help  Mother." 

3.  A  simple  dramatization  of  a 
poem  or  song. 

4.  Presentation  of  Acrostic  on 
Mother. 

Many  poems  and  songs  are  pub- 

*A  program  printed  in  the  April,  1944, 
Instructor.  Suggested  for  vise  on  Mother's 
Day  this  year. 
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lished  on  the  subject  of  "Mother." 
It  is  here  suggested  that  each  Sun- 
day School  use  those  materials  avail- 
able in  its  library,  or  the  community 
library.  The  Instructors  of  past  years 
are  excellent  sources. 

Talk  on  Theme:  By  an  older  Sun- 
day School  Member — ten  minutes. 

The  following  statements  may  be 
of  help  in  the  organization  of  this 
talk: 

"God  has  laid  upon  men  and 
women  very  sacred  obligations  with 
respect  to  motherhood,  and  these 
are  obligations  that  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded without  invoking  divine 
displeasure." — Joseph  F.  Smith. 

The  strength  and  loyalty  of  our 
nation  and  of  any  nation  depends 
upon  the  homes  that  make  it. 

Music  presentation  by  the  chorister: 
Material  taken  from  George  D. 
Pyper's  book  Stories  of  Latter-day, 
Saint  Hymns — about  1 5  minutes. 

Women  have  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  our 
Church.  The  hardships  of  life  in 
those  beginning  years  of  our  Church 
were  many.  Words  of  encourage- 
ment and  cheer  were  given  by  the 
early  poets.  Some  of  the  poems  were 
set  to  music.  The  poets  wrote  of 
many  subjects  from  gospel  themes 
to  thoughts  on  the  beautiful  out- 
doors. A  compilation  of  these  poems 
with  musical  settings  have  helped 
make    our    Mormon    hymn    books 
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unique  in  that  almost  every  phase 
and  important  event  of  Mormon 
history  is  written  into  its  songs. 

Many  of  the  representative  poets 
are  women.  The  fine  abilities  of 
these  courageous  women  are  shown 
in  their  poetry. 

Emmeline  B.  Wells,  author  of 
several  songs,  was  a  leading  figure  in 
woman's  suffrage.  During  her  life- 
time, many  literary  honors  were 
conferred  upon  her.  She  drew 
around  her  many  friends,  and  in- 
spired them  to  use  their  talents  in 
literary  and  artistic  lines.  Evan 
Stephens  urged  her  to  write  a  poem 
for  him  to  set  to  music.  Loving  the 
mountains  about  her,  she  chose  them 
as  her  topic,  and  soon  the  words  to 
"Our  Mountain  Home  So  Dear" 
were  written. 

Song: 

"Our  Mountain  Home  So  Dear," 
page  139 — congregation. 

Another  favorite  poetess  is  Eliza 
R,  Snow.  Her  early  life  was  spent 
in  writing  and  teaching.  She  was 
especially  gifted  as  a  writer  of  poe- 
try. After  her  conversion  to  the 
Church,  her  poems  "breathed  the 
inspiration  of  the  new-found  truth." 
— George  D.  Pyper. 

In  her  later  life  she  was  set  apart 
as  President  of  the  Relief  Society 
in  all  the  world.  She  wrote  the 
words  of  the  song  we  sang  for  the 
Sacrament,  "How  Great  the  Wis- 
dom and  the  Love." 

It  was  Eliza  R.  Snow  who  was  in- 
spired to  write  of  the  great  drama 
of  eternal  life  as  revealed  by  the  re- 
stored Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  her 
hymn-poem,  "O  My  Father." 


In  the  third  stanza  is  revealed 
the  new  and  glorious  doctrine  of  a 
Mother  in  heaven. 

Solo; 

"O  My  Father,"  page  83. 

Let  us  sing  another  song,  the 
words  of  which  were  written  by 
Eliza  R.  Snow. 

Song: 

"Truth  Reflects  Upon  Our 
Senses,"  page  246. 

Two-and-one-half -minute  Talk: 

"I'd  like  to  be  the  fellow  my 
mother  thinks  I  am."  — By  a  boy 
from  the  Second  Intermediate  De- 
partment. 

Two -and -one -half -minute  Talk: 

"A  Tribute  to  My  Mother." 
(Whenever  possible  by  a  young  man 
who  has  been  in  the  Armed  Forces.) 

Three-minute  Talk: 

"The  Ideal  Home." — By  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advanced  Junior  Depart- 
ment. The  responsibility  of  each 
member  of  the  family  toward  the 
home. 

Music: 

Mother's  Day  selection. 

Five-minute  Talk: 

"The  Preservation  of  the  Home." 
By  a  member  of  the  Senior  Depart- 
ment. "Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother;  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee."  (Exodus  20:12.) 
Mother,  the  guiding  light  of  all  ac- 
tivities in  the  home. 

Presentation  of  tokens  to  Mothers 
Song: 

"Home  Sweet  Home,"  page  77. 

Benediction 
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vi/ard  Sunday  School  (overling 
^Program  —  (fune,  iq^j 


THEME: 

^T^he  Sunday  School  honors  the 
Pioneers  through  story  and 
song/1 

INTRODUCTORY 
STATEMENT 

The  Sunday  School  welcomes  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  Centennial  program.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  emphasis  be  placed 
upon  inspirational  events  and  stor- 
ies, gleaned  from  the  experiences  of 
our  pioneers-  We  feel  that  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  of  the 
Church  may  catch  the  spirit  of  our 
forefathers  through  learning  of  the 
sacrifices,  devotion,  and  loyalty  to 
inspired  leadership;  they  may  be 
assisted  to  receive  this  through  a 
retelling  of  pioneer  experiences — 
some  serious,  some  amusing,  but  all 
significant. 

PREPARATORY  SUGGESTIONS 

Details  to  which  you  may  wish 

to  give  particular  attention  include: 

(1)  The  Setting:  Where  possible 
arrange  the  stage  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  suggest  an  outdoor, 
pioneer  atmosphere. 

(2)  A  Musical  Background:  Music 
was  an  important  influence  in 

the  lives  of  our  pioneers.  It  fur- 
nished    cultural     enrichment, 
provided  release  to  tired  spirits 
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and  weary  bodies;  it  furnished 
a  means  of  relaxation  and  re- 
creation through  song  and 
dance.  Music  should  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  program; 
it  may  be  provided  as  special 
numbers  or  as  background  for 
the  stories  themselves. 

(3)  The  Participants:  Where  it  is 
possible,  we  suggest  that  the 
younger  members  of  your 
school  be  selected  to  present 
the  stories.  This  opportunity 
may  allow  the  children  to  as- 
sist in  honoring  our  pioneers  in 
a  vivid  dramatic  manner.  Pio- 
neer costumes  should  be  used 
where  such  costumes  are  avail- 
able. 

(4)  Organization  Details:  Since  we 
do  not  know  the  stories  you 
may  select  to  use  on  your  pro- 
gram, and  since,  further,  we 
do  not  know  what  local  stories 
may  be  available  that  would 
have  even  greater  significance 
for  your  ward  members  than 
the  stories  we  suggest  below, 
we  therefore  urge: 

(a)  That  a  capable  person  be 
selected  to  write  an  introduc- 
tion and  continuity  which  will 
unite  the  stories  you  select  into 
a  unified  whole  and  support  the 
objective  which  is  to  emphasize 
the  meaning  of  pioneer  achieve- 
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ments    and    appropriately    to 
honor  the  pioneers, 
(b)   That    the    continuity   be 
read  by  a  person  standing  apart 
from  the  participants  who  may 
be  assembled  in  a  pioneer  set- 
ting. 
•(c)   That    appropriate    music 
be  made  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

STORY  SUGGESTIONS 

The  Instructor,  for  1943,  1944, 
1945,  and  1946,  has  been  featuring 
stories  that  are  ideally  suited  to  this 
program. 

We  also  direct  attention  to  A 
Story  To  Tell  as  a  rich  source;  it  is 
available  through  the  Deseret  Book 
Store,  44  East  South  Temple,  Salt 
Lake  City  1,  Utah.  It  has  one  sec- 
tion of  nineteen  excellent  pioneer 
stories  which  can  be  told  and  retold; 
the  section  is  titled,  "Pioneers  of 
the  West." 

The  Church  Section  of  the  Deser- 
et News  is  another  fine  source.  You 
may  also  wish  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities in  the  many  fine  stories 
printed  in  The  Children's  Friend, 
The  Improvement  Era,  and  The  Re- 
lief Society  Magazine. 

The  Story  of  the  Mormon  Pio- 
neers, by  Mabel  Harmer,  is  excel- 
lent, as  are  also  the  Pioneer  Stories, 
by  Preston  Nibley. 

Feel  free  to  enrich  your  program 
with  local  stories  and  pioneer  ex- 


periences that  may  be  recalled  by 
members  of  your  own  ward. 

The  Pioneer  story  is  often  told  in 
beautiful  poetic  form.  Use  appro- 
priate poems  if  you  wish.  "Heart 
Throbs  of  the  West,"  is  a  fertile 
source  for  such  materials. 

MUSIC  SUGGESTIONS 

Opening  Song:  "High  on  The 
Mountain  Top." 

Closing  Song:  "True  to  the 
Faith." 

Songs  that  are  associated  with 
pioneers  and  early  Utah  days  in- 
clude: 

"Come,  Come  Ye  Saints" 

"Through  Deepening  Trials" 

"Our  Mountain  Home  So  Dear" 

"Now  Let  Us  Rejoice" 

"The  Spirit  of  God  Like  a  Fire  is 
Burning" 

"The  Hand  Cart  Song"  (See  Re- 
lief Society  Song  Book) 

ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES: 

Source  Book,  Arts  Division,  pub- 
lished by  Utah  Centennial  Com- 
mission, 207  South  Main,  Salt  Lake 
City  8,  Utah,  Price  $2.50.  This  is 
a  compilation  of  basic  materials  on 
music,  art,  drama,  pageants,  and 
parades  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  Centennial  celebration. 
Committee: 

Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Melba  Glade 
Marion  G.  Merkley, 
chairman. 


"Continuity  with  the  past  is  a  necessity,  not  a  duty." — Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Jr 
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ELECTIVE  COURSES 


npHE  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday 
School  courses  of  study  are  ar- 
ranged by  age  groups  up  to  and  in- 
cluding eighteen  years.  Those  who 
have  completed  the  Advanced  Se- 
nior courses,  or  who  are  beyond  the 
years  prescribed  for  the  Advanced 
Senior  department,  may  choose  a 
course  in  any  one  of  the  following 
departments:  The  Gospel  Message, 
the  Genealogical,  or  the  Gospel  Doc- 
trine. It  is  assumed  that  each  in- 
dividual will  choose  the  course  that 
he  thinks  he  needs  most.  The  young- 
er adults  will  doubtless  wish  to  take 
both  years  of  the  Gospel  Message 
department  and  at  least  the  first 
year  of  the  Genealogical  before  en- 
rolling in  the  Gospel  Doctrine  de- 
partment. New  courses  in  this  de- 
partment are  provided  annually  so 
that  members  may  continue  in  this 
department  many  years  with  either 
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a  new  subject  or  a  new  point  of  view 
each  year.  There  is  always  the  op- 
portunity to  apply  well  established 
principles  to  current  personal  and 
social  problems. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  Family,  with 
all  its  problems  relating  to  this  life 
and  the  life  to  come,  will  doubtless 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  many  young 
men  and  women,  whether  married 
or  not.  It  is  designed  to  help  stabi- 
lize and  make  most  satisfactory  the 
life  of  the  family  with  due  considera- 
tion of  its  eternal  nature  as  taught 
by  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  Gospel  Message  course  is  very 
important  for  all  who  expect  to  be- 
come teachers,  whether  in  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Church,  in  priesthood 
quorums,  or  in  the  auxiliary  organi- 
zations. The  courses  are  designed 
for  every  young  adult  in  the  Church. 

The  teacher  training  classes  on 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


either  a  ward  or  stake  plan  or  any 
other  suggested  in  the  Sunday  School 
Handbook  are  recommended  pri- 
marily for  those  called  to  this  work 
by  the  bishop  or  the  stake  president 
although  other  qualified  persons  may 
be  admitted  on  approval  of  the  stake 
or  ward  superintendent  and  the  in- 
structor.  It  is  best  that   members 


of  this  class  shall  be  over  19  years 
of  age  and  shall  have  completed  the 
courses  in  the  Gospel  Message  de- 
partment. 

There  should  be  no  rivalry  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  classes  by  inviting  stu- 
dents to  attend  their  classes  rather 
than  classes  of  their  own  choice. 


JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HOUSING 

Will  stake  and  ward  superinten-  port  on  housing  and  equipment  pub- 
dents  please  read  and  give  careful  lished  on  page  197  of  this  issue  of 
consideration  to  the  committee  re-      The  Instructor. 


HOW   OUR  PIONEERS   HELPED  TO  ADD   NEW  STARS 

TO   OUR  FLAG 
(Continued  from  page  161) 


We  then  are  free  from  toil  and 

sorrow  too; 
With  the  just  we  shall  dwell." 
Some  years  ago  the  Burlington 
Railroad  ran  a  special  train  to  the 
grave,  bearing  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  They  had 
learned  that  Rebecca  Winters  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  drummer 
boys  with  Washington  when  he 
crossed  the  Delaware. 


As  descendants  of  the  Mormon 
pioneers  and  others  follow  the  "Sun- 
flower Trail,"  they  will  do  well  to 
pause  at  this  and  other  storied  spots 
along  the  way  to  learn  anew  some- 
thing of  the  devotion  it  has  taken 
to  develop  such  great  states  as  Ne- 
braska, in  whose  epic  our  pioneers 
played  a  vital,  beginning  role. 

For  those  who  would  learn  more 
of  the  story  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 


Again   in    1938,   another   special      at  old  Winter  Quarters,  and  on  the 


train  was  run  to  the  grave.  This  one 
bore  representatives  of  eleven  states, 
members  of  the  American  Pioneer 
Trails  Association.  They  held  me- 
morial services  there  in  honor  of  the 
mothers  that  lie  along  the  trails  lead- 
ing into  the  West.  President  and 
Mrs.  Grant  with  other  relatives  and 
descendants  were  there;  and  little 
Rebecca  Winters,  great  great  grand- 
daughter of  that  pioneer  mother, 
decorated  the  grave  with  flowers. 


Mormon  Trail  across  Nebraska,  the 
following  references  will  be  found 
helpful: 

Brigham  Young,  the  Man  and  his 
Work,  Preston  Nibley. 

Historical  Record,  Andrew  Jen- 
sen. 

Autobiography  of  John  Brown. 

Comprehensive    History    of    the 
Church,  B.  H.  Roberts. 

Jesse  Knight,  Story  of  the  Knight 
Family,  William  Knight. 
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LIVING  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS 


I"  1VING  Biographies  of  Religious 
Leaders,  Henry  Thomas  and 
Dana  Lee  Thomas  with  illustrations 
by  Gordon  Ross,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  $1.00. — This  is  one  of  a  ser- 
ies of  Living  Biographies  by  the  same 
authors.  Biographical  sketches  of 
twenty  outstanding  religious  leaders 
are  included  in  the  following  order: 
Moses,  Isaiah,  Zoroaster,  Buddha, 
Confucius,  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus, 
St.  Paul,  Mohammed,  Francis  of  As- 
sisi,  John  Huss,  Luther,  Loyola, 
Calvin,  George  Fox,  Swedenborg, 
Wesley,  Brigham  Young,  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  and  Gandhi.  L.  D.  S. 
readers  will  be  especially  interested  in 
the  14  pages  devoted,  to  Brigham 
Young  as  a  religious  leader,  colonizer 
and  statesman.  "While  this  sketch 
contains  a  few  errors  it  is  not 
antagonistic  but  rather  appreciative 
of  the  character  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  people  and  the  man  who  took 
the  part  of  a  modern  Moses. 

The  authors  have  made  a  careful 
study,  evidently  without  prejudice, 
of  each  individual  with  emphasis 
upon  his  contribution  to  religious 
thought  and  influence  upon  con- 
duct. As  a  sample  of  their  fairness 
and  interest  in  recording  the  posi- 
tive contributions  of  leaders  who 
have  suffered  severe  persecutions  we 
cite  their  chapter  on  George  Fox.  He 
was  arrested  more  than  sixty  times, 
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spent  many  years  in  foul  prisons 
and  at  various  times  was  brutally 
beaten.  Yet  he  adhered  strictly  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  His  followers  "called  them- 
selves Children  of  Light,  or  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Later  on  they  were 
nicknamed  Quakers,  because,  as  one 
of  their  opponents  declared,  Fox 
made  his  enemies  to  quake  and  trem- 
ble at  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

"His  imprisonment,  he  tells  us  in 
his  quiet  humorous  way,  was  due  to 
his  telling  a  group  of  people  'to  stop 
disputing  about  Jesus  and  to  start 
obeying  Him.'  "  He  made  strong 
declarations  against  slavery  and  in 
favor  of  universal  brotherhood  of 
all  men.  He  charged  the  God-fear- 
ing Englishmen  of  the  17th  Century 
with  taking  "better  care  of  their 
dogs  than  they  did  of  their  prison- 
ers." On  the  walls  of  one  of  his 
dungeons  is  found  this  inscription: 
"I  was  never  in  prison  that  it  was 
not  the  means  of  bringing  multi- 
tudes out  of  prison."  When  Crom- 
well became  dictator  of  England  he 
treated  Fox  kindly  and  concluded 
an  interview  with  this  remark,  "I 
wish  no  more  ill  to  thee  than  I  do  to 
my  own  soul."  This  though  the 
one  sought  worthy  ends  by  means  of 
the  sword;  the  other  exclusively  by 
means  of  peace. — M.  B. 
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DEPORTMENT  OF  A  CHURCH  MUSICIAN 


/"\ccasionally  I  have  gone  to 
church,  and  upon  entering  the 
chapel  found  either  a  child  toying 
with  the  piano,  or  the  organist  doing 
some  last  minute  practicing,  or  the 
chorister  passing  out  the  song  books. 
None  of  these  activities  can  be  said 
to  be  beautiful. 

Without  wishing  to  be  over-exact 
or  over-fastidious,  let  us  merely 
agree  that  many  of  our  people  enjoy 
the  beautiful  and  are  repulsed  by 
the  ugly.  We  all  come  to  church  to 
enjoy  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful.  The  gospel  proclaims  the 
good  and  the  true.  And  it  is  the 
musicians  who  have  the  privilege  of 
directing  and  providing  the  beauti- 
ful in  our  church  services.  May  none 
of  our  acts  show  lack  of  grace  and 
taste. 

May  we  therefore  recommend 
that  everything  be  in  readiness  by 
the  time  our  people  come  to  enter 
the  chapel.  Shall  we  say  that  some- 
one has  made  the  chapel  orderly  and 
clean  on  the  day  before.  Then  it 
will  be  well  for  songbooks  to  be  in 
their  places,  and  the  song  bulletin 
board  in  readiness  before  the  prayer 
meeting.  Practicing  on  a  musical 
instrument  is  somewhat  of  a  private 
affair,  something  like  washing  one's 
face  or  brushing  one's  teeth.  There- 
fore let  us  practice  in  privacy,  and 


not  before  the  people.  This  is  some- 
thing like  the  Lord  expecting  us  to 
practice  the  good  life  before  we 
reach  the  heavenly  portals. 

The  children  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  are  expected  to  be  lovely, 
kind  and  good.  Among  other  things 
this  means  cultivating  good  deport- 
ment when  we  do  our  work  before 
the  people,  and  the  avoidance  of 
giving  offence  against  good  taste. 

There  are  some  sensitive  and  fas- 
tidious souls  who  are  shocked  by  the 
unseemly  conduct,  boisterous  laugh- 
ter and  the  like  on  the  part  of  those 
who  help  direct  the  worship  service. 
The  Savior  has  said:  "Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offences!  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come; 
but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
offence  cometh!" 

So  let  us  cultivate  good  deport- 
ment when  we  officiate  as  musicians 
before  the  people. 

The  program  of  worship  begins 
even  before  the  presiding  officer  an- 
nounces the  first  song.  Esthetically 
it  begins  even  earlier  than  the  devo- 
tional organ  prelude.  For  any  one 
individual,  the  atmosphere  of  wor- 
ship may  well  be  present  and  felt 
at  the  moment  when  the  individual 
enters  the  house  of  worship. 

— Alexander  Schreiner 
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Moderate  con  mote 


Prelude 


Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
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Help  us,  O  God,  to  realize 
The  great  atoning  sacrifice; 

The  gift  of  Thy  Beloved  Son, 

The  Prince  of  Life,  the  Holy  One. 

Postlude 
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M/ard  (^faculty  — 
cJeacher  c^mprovement 


Theme  for  June:  A,B,C's  of  Gos- 
pel Teaching. 

/"^eorge  Bernard  Shaw,  Irish 
playwright  and  philosophic 
wit,  during  an  interview  a  few  years 
ago,  is  reported  to  have  made  this 
comment:  "One  trouble  with  folks 
these  days  is  that  they  know  the 
X,Y,2's  about  everything,  but  not 
the  A,B,C's." 

Here  is  a  pithy  suggestion  that  we 
all  get  back  to  basic  things.  Applied 
to  teaching  and  the  training  of 
teachers,  it  might  be  helpful  in  cor- 
recting a  too  common  tendency  to 
become  entangled  in  pedagogical 
complications.  These  may  lead  into 
discussions  that  are  rather  time- 
wasting  and  unfruitful. 

Better  results,  we  feel,  will  come 
from  holding  closely  to  essentials  of 
true  gospel  teaching  as  exemplified 
in  the  work  of  the  Master  and  of 
other  great  leaders  who  followed  in 
his  footsteps.  An  appreciative  study 
of  their  methods  will  reveal  that 
they  were  simple,  direct,  effective. 
Whether  they  could  have  stated  in 
professional  language  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  they  followed  or  not, 
they  certainly  had  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  they  knew  how  to  in- 
spire others  to  think,  to  feel,  to  act 
in  accordance  with  its  teachings. 

Throughout  this  year,  in  endeav- 
oring to  guide  those  who  participate 


in  our  faculty  meetings,  emphasis 
has  been  kept  on  what  might  be 
termed  the  A,B,C's  of  Gospel  Teach- 
ing. Let  us  lift  these  again  into  the 
clear.  A  brief  summary  of  always- 
to-be-remembered  points  will  afford 
here  a  helpful  new  view  of  some  es- 
sentials of  true  teaching  as  revealed 
in  the  life  of  our  Master. 

A 

Always  pray  for  guidance  and 
inspiration  in  your  work. 

Always  seek  through  good  works 
a  living  testimony  of  the  gospel. 

Always  try  to  find  some  precious 
truth  or  message  of  the  gospel  in 
the  lessons  you  teach. 

Always  radiate  to  those  taught  an 
active  interest,   a  sincere  belief  in 
what  you  would  share  with  them. 
B 

Be  prepared,  first,  with  a  clear 
overlook  of  the  course,  to  guide 
learners  with  confidence  along  the 
way  it  leads. 

Be  prepared,  second,  through 
thoughtful  study,  to  present  effec- 
tively each  lesson — with  your  spirit 
and  understanding  in  it. 

Be  ready  with  an  apt  story,  a 
fetching  question,  to  connect  each 
lesson  with  the  lives  of  those  taught. 

Be  ready  with  enriching  ma- 
terials— added  stories,  illustrations, 
thought-stirring  questions,  pictures, 
etc.,  to  enspirit  the  work. 
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Be  alert  to  win  helpful  participa- 
tion from  the  class,  and  turn  worthy 
contributions  from  members  to  good 
account. 

Be  in  command,  through  the  over- 
view study,  and  the  in  look  into 
lessons,  to  make  assignments  that 
promote  purposeful  activity. 
C 

Clarify,  so  far  as  can  be  done, 
problems  and  truths  of  the  lesson. 

Clinch  with  helpful  drills  impor- 
tant facts  and  points  made. 

Cooperate  with  class  members  in 
planning  for  further  activities,  in- 
dividual study  and  activities. 

Constantly  keep  in  clear  view  the 
central  purpose  of  all  gospel  teach- 
ing: to  build  and  strengthen  testi- 
monies of  the  gospel. 

Each  teacher  will  and  should  find 
other  A,B,C's  of  tested  worth.  These 
should  be  recorded  as  helpful  guide- 
lines in  the  work.  Growth  in  gospel 
teaching  is  based  on  prayerful  study, 


practice,  observation,  and  preserving 
what  is  learned  by  improving  our 
methods.  To  try  expressing  one's 
own  proved  rules  for  success  in  this 
labor  of  love  is  to  give  it  added 
strength  and  uplift. 

That  is  what  the  writer  has  en- 
deavored to  do  through  the  pages  of 
The  Master's  Art — a  book  that  has 
come  out  of  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
make  gospel  lessons  live.  It  is  hoped 
that  from  the  volume  may  come  not 
only  practical  helps  and  encourage- 
ment to  many  devoted  teachers,  but 
also  inspiration.  Some  of  them,  we 
trust,  will  portray  their  own  success- 
ful experiences  as  teachers.  Through 
this  sharing  of  the  fine  outcomes  of 
a  precious  work,  the  essentials  of 
true  gospel  teaching — at  least  the 
A,B,C's  of  this  service — will  in  good 
time  become  a  living  reality  not 
alone  in  our  Sabbath  Schools,  but  in 
all  the  other  organizations  of  our 
Church.  — Howard  R.  Driggs 


THE  PREPARED  TEACHER 
{Continued  from  page  181) 


civilization,  we  await  undismayed 
the  impending  assault.  .  .  .  "We 
shall  not  weaken  or  tire.  Neither 
the  sudden  shock  of  battle  nor 
the  long-drawn  trials  of  vigilance 
and  exertion  will  wear  us  down. 
.  .  .  Let  us  therefore  brace  our- 
selves to  our  duties,  and  so  bear 
ourselves  that,  if  the  British  Em- 
pire and  its  commonwealth  last 
for  a  thousand  years,  men  will 
say:  'This  was  their  finest  hour.'  " 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  most  un- 
developed resource  is  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  most  needed  influence 
in  this  needed  development  is  that 
of  the  prepared  teacher.  In  the  Sun- 
day School  we  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  building  the  moral  fabric 
of  Mormon  civilization.  Should  we 
succeed,  as  we  must,  we  shall  do  it 
through  adequate  preparation  of  re- 
ligious teaching. 


(junior  Sunday  School 


CO-ORDINATOR,  EVA  MAY  GREEN 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE   ON 

HOUSING  AND  EQUIPMENT 


General  Superintendency 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union: 

According  to  your  assignment, 
our  committee  met  with  How- 
ard J.  McKean,  Church  building 
superintendent,  and  Edward  O.  An- 
derson, Church  architect,  recently, 
and  discussed  Sunday  School  needs 
in  ward  meetinghouses. 

At  the  meeting,  Brothers  McKean 
and  Anderson  suggested  that  we 
make  this  written  memorandum  of 
the  highlights  of  the  discussion,  with 
the  thought  that  you  might  care  to 
transmit  it  to  them  for  discussion 
with  General  Authorities  in  charge 
of  Church  building. 

Emphasis  in  the  discussion  was 
given  to  needs  for  children  of  Junior 
Sunday  School  age.  Consequently, 
most  of  this  rather  cursory  report 
deals  with  children's  facilities. 

Why  More  Attention  Should  Be 
Given  Children  in  Our  Meeting- 
house Planning 

1.  The  first,  and  usually  most 
lasting,  contact  with  the  restored 
gospel  comes  to  the  small  child. 
"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's 
inclined,"  said  Alexander  Pope. 

2.  A  survey  of  1 1  typical  Sunday 
Schools  indicates  that,  in  Novem- 


ber, 1946,  children  under  8  years 
(Junior  Sunday  School  ages)  com- 
prised 24.8%  of  the  total  attend- 
ance. These  children,  as  Sunday 
School  pupils,  use  meetinghouse  fas 
cilities  every  Sunday  of  the  year, 
and,  in  addition,  as  Primary  Associ- 
ation members,  use  the  facilities 
weekly  for  most  of  the  year. 

Yet,  too  often  these  small  tots 
have  been  totally  (or  somewhat)  ig- 
nored in  meetinghouse  planning.  We 
feel  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
(1)  frequency  of  use,  (2)  number 
of  persons  participating  in  the  use, 
and  (3)  importance  of  the  im- 
pressionable years,  our  little  chil- 
dren deserve  more  consideration. 

Some  Suggestions  For  Meeting  Chil- 
dren's Needs  in  Our  Meeting- 
houses 

1.  Since  approximately  one-half 
of  our  wards  now  have  Junior  Sun- 
day Schools  meeting  separately  from 
the  adults  during  the  entire  Sabbath 
School  period,  we  recommend  that, 
in  our  larger  wards  at  least,  there  be 
provision  for  a  Junior  Sunday  School 
assembly  room. 

a.  It  could  be  divided  off  with 
leatherfold  partitions,  or  the  like, 
for  classroom  purposes  after  Junior 
Sunday  School  assembly,  but  the 
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ideal  situation  would  provide  class- 
room facilities   without  using   the 

assembly  room. 

b.  Assembly  room  should  be  far 
enough  away  from  the  chapel  so  that 
sounds,  such  as  congregational  sing- 
ing, are  not  carried  from  one  as- 
sembly to  the  other. 

c.  Acoustically  treated  linoleum 
might  be  placed  on  assembly  room 
and  class  room  floors. 

d.  Our  committee  feels  that  ward 
amusement  halls  are  not  suitable 
for  gospel  instruction  of  little  tots, 
inasmuch  as  amusement  halls  do  not 
afford  a  reverential  atmosphere.  Oft- 
times,  children  meeting  in  amuse- 
ment halls  enter  into  Sunday  School 
on  a  slick  floor  and  amid  the  gay 
decorations  of  a  dance  the  previous 
night. 

2.  Some  thought  should  be  given 
children  in  planning  of  comfort 
rooms. 

a.  They  should  be  near  Junior 
Sunday  School  classrooms. 

b.  One  or  two  junior  toilets 
should  be  provided.  (Although 
small  children  make  up  only  25% 
of  our  Sunday  School  attendance, 
they  use  these  facilities  much  more 
than  adults.  Public  school  estimates 
say  small  tots  need  toilet  facilities 
every  thirty  minutes.) 

c.  For  very  little  additional  cost, 
partitioned-off  junior  toilets  could 
be  provided  adjacent  to  adult  com- 
fort rooms. 

3.  Larger  wards  should  have  a 
Nursery  Room,  equipped  for  chil- 
dren two  and  three  years  of  age. 

a.  In  1945,  there  were  14,250 
children  enrolled  in  our  Nursery 
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classes,  yet  there  were  few  Nursery 
rooms. 

b.  No  additional  cost  would  be 
required  for  this  room,  inasmuch  as 
it  could  be  one  of  the  regularly  pro- 
vided classes  in  meetinghouse  plans. 
However,  emphasis  in  its  construc- 
tion and  furnishing  could  be  given 
to  the  small  child. 

c.  Nursery  Room  should  be  di- 
rectly accessible  from  the  outside. 

4.  Storage  space  should  be  pro- 
vided for  teaching  tools. 

a.  Teachers  should  have  cabinets 
to  store,  under  lock  and  key,  such 
teaching  devices  as  cutout  boards,, 
scissors,  crayons,  etc. 

b.  Storage  cabinets  could  be  in- 
stalled in  many  of  our  existing  meet- 
inghouses, with  little  cost. 

Equipment  for  Junior  Sunday 
Schools 

NOTE:  It  is  suggested  that  sim- 
ple drawings  and  specifications  for 
most  of  these  items  be  provided  by 
the  Church  architect's  department, 
for  distribution  among  wards.  Many 
of  these  important  facilities  could 
be  made  by  ward  members. 

1.  Folding  partitions  (screens) 
for  dividing  off  small  Junior  Sun- 
day School  groups  for  lesson  in- 
struction. 

a.  Could  be  so  designed  to  serve 
also  as  pin-up  boards  for  pictures, 
etc. 

b.  Should  be  made  of  acoustical 
material. 

2.  Children's  work  tables. 

a.  Should  be  22  in.  high,  with  an 
area  of  30  in.  by  30  in. 

b.  Folding  legs  -will  make  them 
easily  stored.  e 


JUNIOR    SUNDAY    SCHOOL 


3.  Cloak  racks  for  children 
(built-in  or  portable). 

4.  Children's  chairs,  in  10-,  12-, 
14-inch  sizes. 

5.  Easel- type  blackboards. 

General  Sunday  School  Suggestions 

1.  Every  Sunday  School  class- 
room should  have  a  large  blackboard. 

2.  In  making  classroom  plans 
for  larger  wards,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  1 3  Sun- 
day School  teaching  departments. 
(Sometimes  a  department  may  be 
divided  into  two  units.) 

3.  Every  ward  should  have  one 
classroom  equipped  with  storage 
facilities  for  a  ward  library. 

a.  Book  shelves. 

b.  Drawers  for  filing  pictures. 

c.  Storage  space  for  projectors, 
films,  recordings,  etc. 


d.  Space  for  filing  maps,  charts. 
In  submitting  this  memorandum, 
we  have  avoided  details,  but  shall 
be  pleased,  on  request,  to  provide 
additional  information,  if  available. 
HOUSING  AND  EQUIPMENT 
COMMITTEE 
Marie  F.  Felt 
Eva  May  Green 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Wendell  J.  Ashton,  chairman 

NOTE:  Please  call  this  report  to 
the  attention  of  stake  and  ward 
superintendents. 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

(See  page  194  for  prelude  and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem.) 

Heavenly  Father,  while  we  eat 
Of  the  holy  bread  this  day 
May  it  bring  a  blessing  sweet 
To  each  one  we  humbly  pray. 


Q 


aery 

When  Jesus  was  a  little  boy, 

Did  He  kneel  by  his  mother's  knee, 
And  say,  the  way  that  we  say  now, 

"Our  Heavenly  Father" — reverently? 

Did  He  pray  for  his  loved  ones  too? 

And  help  to  grow  up  good  and  true? 
And  did  He  say,  "Thanks  for  this  day 

And  all  it  brings,"  the  way  we  do? 


I  think  He  must  have  learned  to  pray 

Unto  our  Father  in  His  youth; 
For  I  have  read  that  He  waxed  strong,  and  grew 

In  wisdom  and  in  truth. 

■ — Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 
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WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL* 
Rabban  Gamaliel  commanded  his 
slave,  Tobi,  to  buy  the  best  edible  in 
the  market.  The  slave  brought  home 
a  tongue.  The  next  day  Rabban 
Gamaliel  commanded  him  to  buy 
the  worst  thing  in  the  market,  and 
again  Tobi  brought  home  a  tongue. 
When  asked  for  an  explanation  the 
wise  slave  replied:  "There  is  nothing 
better  than  a  good  tongue,  and 
nothing  worse  than  an  evil  tongue." 


He  who  steals  men's  confidence 
is  chief  among  thieves. 


"When  the  wicked  are  in  trouble, 
they  are  penitent;  but  when  their 
trouble  is  ended,  they  return  to  their 
evil  ways. 


The  proverb  says:  The  door  that 
is  closed  to  a  good  deed  is  open  to 
a  physician. 


Many  candles  can  be  kindled  from 
one  candle  without  diminishing  it. 


Bad  neighbors  count  a  man's  in- 
come, but  not  his  expenses. 

TASK 

We  have  learned  in  airplanes  to 
fly  through  the  air  like  birds,  and 
in  submarines  we  have  learned  to 
swim  like  fish.  All  that  remains  now 
is  for  us  to  learn  to  walk  upon  the 
earth  like  men. 

— Dr.  Halford  E.  Luccock 

•An   anthology  by   Lewis  Browne.   Ran- 
dom House,  New  York.  Used  by  permission. 
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PRECAUTION 

The  village  court  was  packed 
with  men  who  had  been  charged 
with  pig  stealing.  In  passing  sen- 
tence the  judge  said,  "Pig  stealing 
has  become  very  frequent  in  this 
village  and  it  must  be  stopped.  I 
shall  therefore  have  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  you  or  none  of  us  will  be 
safe." 

— Submitted  by  James  Campbell 

WATCH 
Some  young  women  would  make 
good    secretaries    if    they    weren't 
clock-eyed. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

WORK 
You  can  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  hill, 
If  you  work; 
You  can   make  yourself   whatever 
you  will, 
If  you  work; 
But  a  faith  you  must  have  rooted 

deep  in  your  soul, 
A  purpose  unshaken,  a  firm  self- 
control- 
Strive  without  ceasing,  you'll  reach 
to  the  goal — 
If  you  work! 

—Speakers  Library 

BOUQUET 

"A  bride  wears  white,"  said  the 
preacher,  "as  a  symbol  of  happiness, 
for  the  most  joyful  day  in  her  life  is 
her  wedding  day." 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  Harry.  "Then 
why  does  the  groom  wear  black?" 


meetinghouses  in  the  Church.  Its  exterior  walls  are  of  stucco,  but  80,000 
feet  of  lumber  for  the  structure  was  taken  out  of  the  nearby  hills  by  ward 
brethren.  After  the  fall  harvest,  they  braved  sub-zero  weather  to  cut  tim- 
ber, carve  out  roads,  and  bobsleigh  the  logs  to  the  sawmill.  Solid  lava  rock 
was  blasted  to  make  way  for  the  chapel  furnace  room.  Sand  for  the  build- 
ing was  warmed  during  freezing  weather  by  fires  in  clay  culverts  so  that 
the  work  would  not  let  up.  Much  of  the  toil  was  done  at  night,  after 
brethren  had  finished  work  in  Ashton's  potato  warehouses,  seed  places  or 
elsewhere. 

Such  faith-anchored  resolution  has  given  Ashton  an  excellent  Sunday 
School,  whose  weekly  attendance  nears  the  enrollment  (271  at  latest  re- 
port) .  Prayer  meetings  are  well  attended  and  monthly  faculty  meetings 
are  held. 

"How  Firm  a  Foundation"  could  well  be  the.  anthem  of  Idaho's 
Latter-day  Saints  in  Ashton.  ^  T  a 


GENERAL   BOARD  COMMITTEES 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

H.  Aldous   Dixon, 

A.   Parley   Bates 

William  P.  Miller 

Addie   L.   Swapp 
GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

Gerrit   de  Jong, 

William  M.   McKay 

I.   Hoi  man  Waters 

Hugh   B.  Brown 

Henry   Eyring 
GENEALOGICAL 

A.    William   Lund, 

Thomas  L.   Martin 

Archibald   F.   Bennett 

Joseph  Christenson 

Joseph  K.   Nicholes 
THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Carl   F.   Eyring, 

Don   B.   Col  ton 

Richard  E.   Folland 


Lesson   Departments 

ADVANCED  SENIORS 

Earl  J.  Glade 

Leland  H.  Monson 

Carl  J.  Christensen 
SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler, 

David   Lawrence  McKay 
ADVANCED  JUNIORS 

Wallace    F.    Bennett, 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 

Edith   Ryberg 

VV.   Lowell   Castleton 
JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth   S.    Bennion 
Inez   Witbeck 
Nellie   H.    Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
Marion  G.  Merkley. 
Lucy  G.   Sperry 
Mclba    Glade 

JUNIOR   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Co-ordinator 
Eva   May   Green 

PRIMARY 
Margaret  Ipson, 
Phyllis   D.   Shaw 
Hazel    Fletcher 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 
Marie   Fox    Felt. 
Addie  L.   Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 
Don  B.   Colton 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  Folland 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

David   Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A.    Parley   Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.   Lowell   Castleton 

ENLISTMENT 

J.   Hoi  man  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl    J.    Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel   W.  Aldous 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.   Romney 
J.   Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 


MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Marian  Cornwall 
Vernon  J.   LeeMaster 
CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.   Monson, 

Book  of   Mormon 
Thomas  L.   Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl   F.  Eyring, 

New   Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.   Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 
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ASHTON  WARD  CHAPEL 

'TPoday  about  forty  per  cent  of  Idaho's  half  million  population  is  Mormon. 

Yet,  the  first  Saints  who  settled  in  the  region  now  known  as  the  Gem 
State  were  driven  out  by  the  Indians. 

Seven  years  after  President  Brigham  Young  led  the  Pioneers  into  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  he  directed  a  party  under  Thomas  S.  Smith  to  colonize  amidst 
the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians  in  the  Salmon  River  country.  The  red 
men  were  friendly  to  the  little  band  of  Saints,  who  built  two  enclosures: 
one  of  walls  formed  by  upright  log  planks,  and  an  adjoining  one  of  baked 
mud  barriers.  They  planted  crops,  built  homes  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  and 
named  the  place  Fort  Limhi,  for  a  Book  of  Mormon  king. 

Three  years  later,  however,  something  happened  to  the  neighboring 
Indians.  Without  warning,  they  swooped  down  on  the  Mormon  settlement, 
drove  off  cattle,  and  left  two  settlers  dead  and  others  wounded.  The  Fort 
Limhi,  or  Salmon  River  Mission,  venture  was  abandoned. 

Two  years  later,  in  1860,  other  Saints  located  at  Franklin,  which 
they  considered  in  Utah,  But  when  the  Utah-Idaho  line  was  established  in 
1872,  they  found  themselves  Idahoans.  Franklin  was  the  first  permanent 
Anglo-Saxon  settlement  in  Idaho.  After  its  founding,  hundreds  of  Mor- 
mon settlers  pushed  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  potato  state. 

Some  of  the  Saints,  "as  early  as  1902,"  established  in  the  region  of 
Ashton,  near  Yellowstone  Park.  Now,  Ashton  Ward  has  one  of  the  newest 

— -more  on  other  side 


